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The cooperation the American Fruit Growers I[ncorpor- 
ated offers to the growers of Florida is an opportunity to cash 
in on a sound trademarking and advertising plan that adver- 
tises not only a general trademark but the brand of the indi- 
vidual or association to the wholesaler, retailer and consumer. 


The grower’s individuality is preserved in addition by pro- 
viding for his keeping his own house brand. A. F. G. advertis- 
ing accentuates the grower’s brand and creates a demand for 
the best product of his grove by his own brand name as well 
as the A. F. G. trademark being indelibly imprinted on the 
fruit. 


Any grower who ships consistently through the American 
Fruit Growers will tell you how its service keeps up average 
returns. Ask them. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Plan Your Truck Equipment Now 


The Newest Traffic Truck 


Will Meet Your Every 
Requirement 


This newest TRAFFIC, the 6,000 pound model just on the market 
offers unquestionably the greatest value and the most adaptable truck for 
CITRUS GROWERS that has ever been brought to Florida. 


When equipped with the new dual transmission this particular truck 
has demonstrated its ability to out-pull anything on four wheels. Equipped 
with dual transmission this Traffic has TEN SPEEDS FORWARD AND 
SIX SPEEDS REVERSE. 


In actual demonstration this truck has demonstrated its ability to pull 
out of the most sandy grove under full capacity load without the least dif- 
ficulty. This statement is made as the result of proven performance in 
Florida. It’s a fact not a theory. 


Like all other TRAFFICS this model is more economical of operation, 
maintenance and first costs than any other truck of similar capacity on 
the market. 


Without the least exaggeration, this 6,000-lb. TRAFFIC is the great 
est transportation unit for citrus growers that has ever been built. Which 
accounts for the fact that we have been hard pushed thus far to keep our 
deliveries up to our orders. 





The truck sells itself upon its performance. The least that YOU can 
do if in the market for a truck is to investigate this truck thoroughly— 
we'll gladly rest your opinion of it upon it’s performance under the most 
trying conditions. 


This new 6,000 Pound-Capacity Traffic Truck, delivered in Tampa, equip- 
ped with pneumatic equipment for 


$2450 


With the dual transmission as an extra, this truck has ten speeds ahead 
and six reverse, making it the greatest pulling motor on the market at 
any price. 


Write, wire or phone us for information or demonstration. 


The Traffic Truck Sales ©. 


State of Florida Distributors 
1609-11 Franklin St. TAMPA, FLA. Phone 4820 
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® Perfection Tires 


CORDS Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 
FABRICS Guaranteed 6,000 Miles 


Fabrics Cords Pome Cords 
Non WN Non Non 
Size Skid Size Skid Skid 


30x3 . 33x4Vo $18.50 $30.85 
30x34, 9.45 14. 34x47 20.00 31.60 
82x3', 11.95 35x44 —— 32.45 
31x4 13.40 36x4'/o 20.50 33.25 
32x4 16.25 23. 33x5 21.00 37.50 
33x4 17.00 24 35x5 21.50 39.40 
34x4 17.25 37x5 —— 41.50 
32x41 —— 29. 36x6 Tr’k C’d 59.50 

38x7 Tr’k C’d 79.80 

40x8 Tr’k C’d 111.50 


Adjustments made in our Stores. Out of 
town customers can order at these prices. 
We ship promptly C. O. D., subject to exam- 
Ination.. Same guarantee. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. 


American Tire Company 


SOUTH FLORIDA DISTRIBUTORS 


a2aaceec2ececai2eaneeceeaee 


310 Franklin St 11 Court St. 
TAMPA ORLANDO 
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Creosoted Fence 
Posts 


Are you troubled because your fence 
posts soon rot and let down your fences? 


Let Us Solve Your Problem 


Our pressure-treated creosoted Florida 
yellow pine fence posts last longer than 
any other wood and are comparatively in- 
expensive. 


Our Creosoted Posts 


Add to the appearance and salability of 
your Grove, Farm, or other property and 
are the last word in economy. 


Write us for particulars stating quantity 
and length of posts; also kind of fence— 


if of wire, state number of strands, etc. We 
will be glad to quote you prices. 


Eppinger & Russell Co. 


CREOSOTING WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Ask the Man Who 
HAS Investigated 


It is significant that of those growers who 
once witness a demonstration of the Oldsmar 
Frost Protector practically all become Oldsmar 
enthusiasts. To many this new type grove 
Sener which has taken Florida by storm, sells 
itself. 

S o we say, if you haven’t already investigat- 
ed, ask the man who HAS done so. His answer, 
more than any argument of ours, will convince 
you of the economy, practicability and durabil- 
ity of this form of frost protection. 


Let Today’s Profits 
Insure Tomorrow’s 


In time of plenty it is well to prepare for 
famine. True, each year’s bloom will set heavy 
crops of fruit, but will midwinter’s occasional 
frosts permit the golden harvest to remain on 
the trees until you realize the profits from its 
marketing? 


Why not set aside a portion of this year’s 
earnings to provide against the dangers of each 
succeeding winter season? It’s a good businss 
policy, for an investment in Oldsmar Frost 
Protectors will insure the continued earning 
power of your grove. 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder or ar- 
range with us for demonstration when our rep- 
resentative is again in your vicinity. Members 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange can secure Olds- 
mar Frost Protectors through the Exchange 
Supply Company. 


Keller Heating Co. 


Oldsmar, Florida 


Bluestone 


Sulphur 
Fish Oil Soap 


Miscible Oil, Dry Lime Sulphur 
Lime Sulphur Solution, Caustic Soda 
Black Leaf “40” 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
NURSERY STAKES 


Write, Wire or Phone 


Chase & Co. 


SANFORD, FLORIDA 


The Largest Complete Stock of 
Growers Supplies in Florida 
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‘In a Modern Citrus Packing 
House 


(Subject Matter and Cuts by Courtesy of Skinner Packing 
House News.) ; 


In a modern citrus packing house practically every oper- 
ation is done by machinery from the time the oranges, 
grapefruit or tangerines enter the door from the groves 
until it is placed in the waiting cars alongside the ship- 
ping platform, ready packed for market. 


The speed and thoroughness with which citrus fruit is 
handled by mechanical methods in the modern house in- 
sures cleanliness and excellent sanitary conditions and 
makes as little delay as is humanly possible between the 
time the fruit is picked until it reaches the markets. 

It is a well known fact that Florida is way ahead of any 
other place in the world in its methods of packing citrus 
fruit for shipment. In no other state or country is the pre- 
paration of fruit for marketing developed to such a high 
degree or is so much care taken in the washing, grading 
and sizing of the fruit so as to make it presentable for 
and easily handled on the market. 


A trip through a well appointed citrus packing house 
has much of interest for the visitor, especially if that visi- 
tor is not familiar with modern methods of handling citrus 
fruits in the packing house. 


_ The illustrations on these pages were taken in the pack- 
ing house of the Lake Hamilton Citrus Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Lake Hamilton, Florida, and show the passage of 


the fruit from the entering door, through the various opera- 
tions of packing, to the nailing down of the box lid prepara- 
tory to placing in the cars for shipment. The Lake Hamil- 
ton Citrus Growers’ Association packing house is a model 
plant from every standpoint, and is known as one of the 
most complete and up-to-date houses in the state. 

Picture No. 1 shows the entrance ducr, storage space 
for incoming fruit, and fruit in field crates awaiting its turn 
to be packed. Note the L. H. X. identification mark for 
Lake Hamilton Exchange on the ends of the field boxes. 
The fruit is carried in these boxes from the grove to the 
packing house by auto truck. The first operation is that of 
dumping the fruit—which happens to be grapefruit in these 
pictures—on to the canvas dumping belt, which carries 
it on to the roller sprinkler, the discharge end only of 
which may be noted in the illustration. Next the fruit 
comes through a Skinner Washer, which is plainly shown, 
and from it over a roller elevator to the dryer. In No. 1 
the fruit has been thoroughly washed to remove dirt and 
marks from insects or spraying. Some houses use a wa- 
ter-soaking tank in place of the roller sprinkler. The 


washer is a Skinner three-roll type and is 16 feet long. 
The pipes running up and down extending lengthwise of 
the washer force a continual spray of water on the fruit 
as it is being scrubbed gently by the roller brushes, rins- 
ing the fruit continuously. 

Picture No. 2 shows a forty-foot Skinner Quadruplex 
Dryer, through which the fruit passes on roller conveyors 
four times. The fruit is seen in front of the picture con- 
tinuing on the canvas conveyor from Picture No. 1 into the 
dryer. The fruit makes three trips through the length 
of the dryer and then passes out and up a roller elevator 
to the Brogdex Applicator as shown in the left back corner 
of the illustration. The fruit is dried by the circulation of 
air drawn through the successive layers of fruit in the 
dryer. 

Picture No. 3 shows the fruit coming from the Brogdex 
Applicator—shown plainly in the lower right corner—and 
into the dryer for its fourth trip through the length of it. 
No. 3 also shows the big fan which circulates air in the 
dryer. : 

Picture No. 4 shows the fruit coming from the dryer on 
to a four-roll Skinner Polisher, where the fruit is given the 
finishing touch preparatory to wrapping and packing. 


















From the polisher the fruit passes on a cross conveyor to 
the grading belt, where culls and unsalable fruits are pick- 
ed out, From the grading belt the fruit is carried by belt 
conveyor on to a Stebler Quick Change Sizer, which sizes 
the fruit and distributes it into the packing bins. Note cull 
conveyor over grading belt. 

Picture No. 5 shows the sizer and packing bins and 
‘the fruit being wrapped and packed. From the packers the 
packed boxes go on Skinner Automatic conveyors to the 
box press, where the lids are nailed on, as shown in the 
lower left corner of the picture. A Barron Nail Stripper 
is shown at the left of the box nailer. From the box press 
the boxes are carried via Skinner Clamp Trucks to cars 
at the shipping platform. At the top of this picture is 
shown an empty box chute on which the boxes—which are 
made and labeled on the mezzaine floor—are carried to 
-the packers. 

Much attention is paid in the design and construction of 
the modern citrus packing house to favorable working 
conditions. Note in Picture No. 5 how well lighted and 
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Three 


When fruit is scarred and coarse, necessitating greater care 
by the graders to eliminate culls and get proper grading, 
slow it down. When you have a short crew and only want 
to run a small amount of fruit, the large outfit can be 
slowed down to any capacity desired. Slowing down the 
outfit sometimes actually results in increased output. 


Picture a packing house without the variable speed drive 
with the bins running over. The foreman shuts down the 
machinery and in a very few minutes several packers are 
out of fruit with half finished boxes in front of them. They 
will not leave these boxes and their time is lost. The bins 
will eventually be packed down and the machinery start- 
ed, but they will run over again. 

But picture a house with variable speed drive and bins 
running over in the same way. The head grader sees the 
situation before it gets too serious and slows down the 






























ventilated this plant is. 


Nearly all of the newer citrus packing plants in Florida 
are nreproof structures and every precaution is taken to 
prevent fires, as the Joss of a packing house during a busy 
shipping season would badly cripple the growers or organ- 
ization. 
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Variable Speed Transmission on Fruit Packing Machinery 


The variable speed drive should be used in every pack- 
ing house, and when we say used, we do not mean merely 
installed, but actually used after installation to get the 
greatest possible benefit from it. As we feel that man- 
agers have not studied the benefits which can be derived 
from this equipment, even where they have installed it, 
we feel that a discussion of the possible uses of this de- 
vice, will be of great benefit to packing house managers 
and foremen, says the Skinner Packing House News. 

The variable speed drive as usually installed drives the 
roller belt which feeds the washer, the d rip conveyor from 
washer to driver, and the roller bed in the dryer. These 
three machines carry the fruit. The variable speed drive 
therefore regulates the rate of flow of fruit through the ma- 
chinery. 

Great benefits can be derived from the regulation of this 
flow of fruit. When the weather is bad and fruit not dry- 
ing as it should, slow down with this variable speed and 
give the fruit a longer time in the dryer. When fruit is 
not cleaned as it should be, due to extra dirty or coarse 
fruit, slow it down and give the washer a better chance. 


















































machinry so that those bins which are running over are 
kept just well filled. Very soon other packers will clean 
up their bins, but a few fruit will keep coming and they can 
finish the boxes they have started. Then they will move 
to the full bins, and as these are gradually packed down 
the head grader speeds up the machinery and the packing 
crew has not lost a minute’s time. The crew is now nicely 
balanced against the output of the various sizes of fruit 


and maximum capacity will be obtained. 
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WE, the growers who com- 
TRADE MARNE pose the Florida Citrus 
‘ Exchange take justifiable 
eee pride in this, our Seald- 
sweet trademark. 


Of FLORIDA—by FLORIDA--for FLORIDA 


Consider These Points 


The history, aims and purposes of the 
—— yl Exchange may not be told 
in a few words. , belong solely to us. 

They are identical with those of the and its increase, belong y 
citrus industry in Florida. The two can- 
not be intelligently separated. 










T is ours. It belongs to no one else. It cannot be takén away 
I from us. Its value increases from season to season. That value, 















After more than a dozen years of suc- We are constantly working to upbuild the good-will value of our 
» ida C Ex- p 
= Teaay. typities ioe adele a ~ Sealdsweet trademark by advertising to consumers and to dealers; 
ean at; a on by consistent grading and packing practices; by intelligent co-opera- 
It is to co-operative marketing that all 
the producers of the United States today tion with the trade. 


are turning and everywhere the Florida 
Citrus Exchange is regarded as a model 










of efficient service to members. We do this secure in the knowledge that the Sealdsweet trade- 
Whatever the problems of the future 

they must be Bye dl of the grow- mark must remain a distinct asset to the citrus industry of Florida, 

ers—those who own the land and the , 

trees which produce citrus fruits—and and to Florida alone. It cannot be adversely affected by association 

a ae a enna with the products of any other section of the country, or with other 
The expansion of carlot market for s 

Florida oranges and grapefruit has been than citrus fruits. 


due to the efforts of the growers’ own co- 
operative organization. Future expansion 








of such markets must be made by the During this last season we have made an increase of forty per 
erThe first commercial introduction of cent in the private sale, carlot markets in which Sealdsweet oranges 
Britain, pn Rl : ee and grapefruit have been sold, as compared with any previous year in 
am | “Fae Floids "Cetres’ teaiinins the history of our organization. This is indicative of the progress 


prem shaacani, cmanpendwepag > which this co-operative body has been making, and is making, in ev- 


Remember These Facts ery department of its operation. 













Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit are The close of the season will find the Florida Citrus Exchange in 

accepted by the trade as nationally ad- ° . 

vertised products. the strongest position that ever it has occupied, having marketed suc- 
And they are distinctly Florida prod- . 

ucts. Likewise, distinctly citrus. cessfully the largest volume of fruit in its history; and having made 
Hundreds of thousands of housewives 

who demand Sealdsweet from their gro- every possible preparation for the greater tasks which lie before it in 

Sates aa teins tee wee oe protecting the interests of Florida producers, who must look to it, 
While the FI Citrus - 

serves Pane soon Sie anes eee and to it alone, for the solution of their problems, as citrus produc- 

— Ran gg A er gpe line gaa tion further increases in the groves of the state. 


eee so a or a drouth in 
ew Yor tate for this reason may only 3 " e é 
bring the benefits of better prices to In the ranks of the hundred-and-one local associations of this organ 


members of this organization. ization there is room for every grower who has the ability to cooperate— 
Any member of the Florida Citrus Ex- 













; — “to conduct yourself that others may work with you,”’ For detailed in- 
= 2 a he oe a formation consult the manager of the nearest Association or of the Sub- 
there is a market upturn. Nothing could Exchange in your territory; or write to the Business Manager of the 
demonstrate this better than events of Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, Florida. 
= hee members, acreage and Remember, there is no capital stock; there are no initiation fees; 
volume of fruit, the Florida Citrus Ex- there are no membership dues. 


change shows constant and _ consistent 
gain. There must be reasons for these 
facts. Investigate and you will readily 
find what are these reasons. 


— The FLORIDA 
Seay CITRUS EXCHANGE 
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Grading and Sizing Fruits 
and Vegetables 


The successful operation in Florida 
and California of the double standard 
of grading citrus fruits, i. e. grading 
for both quality and size, has result- 
ed in a movement all along the line of 
fruit and vegetable packing to adopt 
a similar system. Citrus fruits are 
packed in four distinct grades as to 
quality and no less than a half dozen 
grades as to size. In other fruits and 
vegetables, the tendency has been to 
confuse quality and size by endeavor- 


ing to cover both features in one 
grade. 
The U. S. publication, Weather, 


Crops and Markets, notes great pro- 
gress in this movement along all lines 
of fruit and vegetable shipments, the 
innovation in most cases having been 
inaugurated in the Southern states. 
Speaking of this tendency to adopt 
the double standard of grading, Weath- 
er Crops and Markets says: 

“Agricultural leaders throughout the 
country are more fully appreciating 
the importance of definite, uniform 
grades in the effective marketing and 
distribution of farm products. It has 
been easy at times to trace the partial 
losses of foreign and domestic mar- 
kets, the failure of cooperative mar- 
keting associations, the misinterpre- 
tation of market information, and 
humerous misunderstandings incident 
to the enforcement of contracts to the 
lack of a clear and definite basis of 
trade. 

“In looking back over the practices 
of the past 20 or 25 years in grading 
fresh fruits and vegetables for mar- 
ket it will be observed that in making 


grades the factors of quality and size 
were combined. Quality included 
such specifications as color, maturi- 
ty, freedom from decay, and free- 
dom from blemishes of various kinds. 
No attempt was made to separate the 
size from the quality specifications. 
Stress Placed Upon Size 

“For example, in grading barreled 
apples it was the custom to pack as 
first grade, apples which were 2 1-2 
ins. or more in diameter and relative. 
ly free from defects that affected the 
appearance and soundness. The sec- 
ond grade consisted of apples one- 
fourth of an inch smaller but of the 
same quality as the first grade, or of 
large apples showing greater defects. 

“But when the U. S. apple-grading 
law, commonly known as the Sulzer 
law, was passed by Congress a prece- 
dent was established for the consid- 
eration of general quality apart from 
size. A number of States immediately 
adopted this system, and without 
doubt it was a great step toward se- 
curing uniformity in the eastern cen- 
ters of production. 

“Consequently the practice today in 
selling barreled apples is to quote 
both grade and size, as A grade 2-in. 
minimum, or B grade 2 1-2-in. mini- 
mum. Thus the buyer is given full 
informatior on both size and quality 
whereas in former years when he 
bought the second grade he never 
knew whether he would get large ap- 
ples which were blemished, small ap- 
ples of good quality, small apples of 
poor quality, or a mixture of all three. 
Having separated quality and size re- 


quirements, it was not necessary to 
assign arbitrary minimum sizes for 
such widely different varieties as the 
Baldwin, Albermale Pippin, the Wolf 
River, the Winesap, and the Lady ap. 
ple. 

“This system of separating the size 
and quality specifications is, of course, 
practically universal for boxed apples 
on the Pasific coast, and for citrus 
fruits in California and Florida, but 
for some reason it has never become 
established in other sections or for 
other products. In Georgia there are 
three grades of peaches, Extra fancy, 
Fancy, and Choice, and in New York 
and Ohio there are also three grades, 
AA, A, and B. These grades refer to 
variations in sizes. The quality spe- 
cifications are the same for all. The 
same practice prevails in grading 
fresh tomatoes although the grade 
names are somewhat different. 

Rules Based on Practice 

“The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture does not make its recommenda- 
tions for grades on the basis of a 
theoretically ideal system but at- 
tempts to conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to good commercial practice. 
For two years its representatives 
traveled through the peach and toma- 
to producing sections trying to draw 
up specifications upon which to effect 
compromises adapted to the varying 
conditions in the different producing 
and marketing regions. 

“Tentative grades on tomatoes were 
issued, but the best judgment of ship- 
pers and receivers seemed to be 
against a national grade. No one of- 
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fered any particular objection to the 
quality specification, because, regard- 
less of variety or district, tomatoes 
which were cracked, scarred, scabby, 
misshapen, or otherwise defective 
were culled out. The difficulty came 
in attempting to make grades with 
fixed minimum sizes without regard 
to the wide difference in varieties 
and conditions. How could it be ex- 
pected that the proper minimum size 
for Southern green-wrapped Living- 
ston Globe tomatoes would apply to 
the Earliana variety grown in New 
Jersey when there is a difference of 
approximately 1-2 in. in the average 
diameter. - 

“The revised grades for tomatoes 
dealt solely with variations in shape 
and in the number and extent of the 
blemishes. On the east coast of Flor- 
ida tomatoes packed in 6-basket car- 
riers are sized and packed according 
to a definite system. Therefore it was 
recommended that the numerical 
count be stamped on the package. In 
sections farther north, where no at- 
tempt is made to size the product uni- 
formly, the minimum diameter is sub- 
stituted for the numerical count. 

Size Taken Into Account 

“Peach grades were also revised on 
the basis of separate requirements for 
size and quality. Plainly it would 
have been absurd to require the same 
size for thé Mayflower and Uneeda 
varieties, which are early and ex- 
ceedingly small, the Carmen, Hiley, 
and Belle, which are of medium size, 
and the Elberta, which is usually 
large. The new system was very sat. 
isfactory. It was applied first in Fort 
Valley, Ga. Later the grades were 
adopted by the Sand Hill Peach Grow- 
ers’ Association in North Carolina 
with such success that the North Caro- 
lina Bureau of Markets expects to pro- 
mulgate these grades for next season. 
They were then adopted by the West- 
ern New York Fruit Growers’ Coop- 
erative Packing Association, which 
ships its entire output in round-stave 
baskets. The manager of the associa- 
tion considers the recommendations a 
complete success. 


“The same system has been tried 
for lettuce, celery, and other products 
which are commonly shipped in closed 
packages. 

“In grading potatoes, cabbage, and 
other crops which are frequently ship. 
ped in bulk, the same principle ap- 
plies. Although the Federal potatoe 
grades require certain minimum sizes 
in each grade, as time goes on the ev- 
idence accumulates to show that some 
time a change will be necessary. The 
trade is getting used to talking in more 
definite language, and every now and 
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then a situation arises which shows 
that even when stock is bought on the 
basis of the Federal grades there may 
be serious misunderstandings. 

Orders Should Be Definite. 

“In the summer of 1921 one of the 
largest companies dealing in potatoes 
in the West received a car of Idaho 
stock on which they were likely to 
lose about 40c per 100 lbs. The com- 
pany had contracted for U. S. No. 2, 
expecting to get a car of medium to 
large sizes which would show more 
than the maximum of defects allowed 
in grade No. 1. Instead they had a 
straight car of perfectly smooth po- 
tatoes which ranged from 1 1-2 ins. to 
1 7-8 ins. in diameter. This was al- 
most an impossible delivery for that 
market. Of course, the buyers should 
have protected themselves by speci- 
fying that they wished U. S. grade No. 
2 of No. 1 size. At the same time if 
the terms U. S. No. 1 and No. 2 were 
applied to quality, and size had been 
mentioned separately on the basis of 
the minimum diameter or gize classi. 
fications as large, medium or small, 
such a situation could never have 
arisen. 

“Certain shipping districts have al- 
ready added special grades to care for 
such situations or to provide for spe- 
cial local conditions. The Nebraska 
Department of Agriculture has _ pro- 
mulgated the Early Nebraska grade 
for new potatoes. Colorado now ships 
a grade called “No. 1 egg size,” which 
consists of No. 1 quality potatoes 
ranging from 1 1-2 ins. to 2 ins. in 
diameter. In Texas similar action has 
been demanded and in Louisiana the 
growers have refused to use U. S. 
grades at all because the minimum 
size requirements were considered 
too high. , 

Extra Large Sizes Produced 

“On the other hand, Maine and oth- 
er sections are producing extra large 
potatoes which, although meeting U. 
S. No. 1 requirements, 
inated against by the buyers. How- 
ever, the line between medium and 
large should be drawn and it seems 
only a question of time when a defi- 
nite distinction of this sort will be 
made in commercial practice. 


are discrim- 


“The situation is essentially the 
same for cabbage. It appeared im- 
practicable to provide a minimum size 
for U. S. No. 1 which would really 
mean anything to the country as a 
whole; 2 lbs. was about right for New 
York and Wisconsin, but in Florida 
and California there was a demand for 
heads as small as one pound. A com- 
promise at 1 1-2 lbs. was not altogeth- 
er successful, but later the situation 
was cleared by making the grades U. 


S. No. 1 and U. S. No. 2 refer to qual. 
ity and adding large, medium, and 
small classes of size. If this system 
can be adopted generally in other 
lines, much of the present confusion 
may be avoided.” 


USE LIME-SULPHUR FOR RUST 
MITES 

Rust mites cause a loss of fifty 
cents a box on about half of the cit- 
rus fruit grown in Florida. This is a 
heavy loss and one that may be pre- 
vented with but slight expense, if the 
young fruit is sprayed with lime-sul- 
phur solution. 

Spraying should be done as soon as 
the mites appear and be_ repeated 
thruout the season as often as the 
mites return in appreciable numbers, 
says Professor J. R. Watson, entomol- 
ogist of the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion. This means that the fruit must 
be watched closely for the mites are 
very small and can be seen only with 
the aid of a hand lens. 

Rust mites are worse on grapefruit 
in April and on oranges in June. How- 
ever, growers should be on the alert 
constantly in order to discover the 
mites as soon as they appear on the 
fruit and foliage. 

It is usually safe to spray the grow- 
ing fruit with lime-sulphur solution 
for the control of rust mites, but this 
solution should not be used when the 
temperature is above 90 degrees. 


During the recent milk campaign 
in Tampa, literature on the selection 
of foods was translated into Spanish 
and printed and distributed among 


the Spanish population. Miss Sarah 
W. Partridge, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, states that this effort met 
wih most encouraging success, the 
Spanish residents showing keen de- 
sire to learn all they can about food 
selection. 


Speaking of mistakes, County 
Agent Gomme adds, “When a county 
agents makes a mistake everyone 
says ‘He doesn’t know a blank thing,’ 
and all the government, state and 
county officials as well as everybody 
else give him ’ell.” 


Preparations are being made at the 
Florida College of Agriculture by 
State Club Leader R. W. Blackblock 
for a hundred club boys at the annu- 
al short course, May 29 to June 3. 
This week of “School and fun” is a 
vacation for the farm boy. 


Flowers around the yard add great- 
ly; but put them around, not in the 
middle. Open spaces make the iawn 
look larger. 
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Equality for Agriculture 


By George N. Peck, President, and 
Hugh S. Johnson, Vice-President Mo- 
line Plow Co. 


Everybody has been giving thought 
to the causes of the farmer’s present 
situation. Commissions and confer- 
ences have convened and there has 
been much learned discussion. Many 
causes have been suggested. Although 
it has hardly been mentioned, there 
is one controlling cause. It is very 
simple. It is so conspicuous that the 
wonder is that it has not been cried 
from the housetops instead of being 
lost in a babble of political and eco- 
nomic speculation. The cause is this. 

No tariff can protect the domestic 
price of a crop of which we export a 
surplus. When there are six million 
sellers, every buyer knows that the 
surplus must be sold at world price 
and no buyer will pay more than that 
for any part of the crop. Everybody 
knows that the price of wheat in Chi- 
cago, for instance, is Liverpool price 
less cost of transportation. Such will 
be the case, with our present market- 
ing system, as long as we export a 


surplus and it would continue to be 
so even if we put a tariff on wheat as 


high as Haman’s gallows. The tariff 
would make no difference at all. 

But the tariff does protect the price 
of the things the farmer buys. The 
farmer sells in a Free Trade market. 
But he buys in a highly Protected 
Market. Whatever protection’ the 
tariff affords industry thus becomes a 
differential against the farmer. 

This is bad enough in normal times. 
But what happens in periods of world 
depression such as the present when 
foreign living conditions strike the 
down. grade, exchange rates go to 
pieces, and the very bottom drops out 
of prices in the rest of the world? 

It is plain enough. Prices for farm 
products on the domestic market, be- 
ing absolutely controlled by world 
price, go down with the Liverpool 
price. The farmer is immediately in 
the trough of things with the rest of 
the world. If he lived in Liverpool 
it would not be so bad because he 
could buy as cheaply as he sells. 

But he lives in America and he has 
to buy in a protected market. 

For tariffs do protect the price of 
the things he buys. Entrenched be- 
hind the tariff wall, industry resists 
the slump in world conditions. Indus- 
try can regulate supply to demand 
and hold surplus. It does not have 
to*sell abroad and let the Liverpool 
price fix the price at home. Its organ- 


ization and the tariff protect it—it 
keeps the price as high as it can and 
as long as it can. 

The result is a spread so wide be- 
tween the price of what the farmer 
sells, which is world price, and the 
price of what he buys, which is a 
price protected against world condi- 
tions, that his buying power is de- 
stroyed. So he stops buying. He goes 
without what he needs. When he 
stops buying, factories close. Men go 
out of employment everywhere and 
commerce halts. There is no need to 
recite the symptoms. They are ap- 
parent everywhere. 


This is the cause of the agricultur- 
al and industrial depression. This is 
why with half of the gold in the world 
and bountiful harvests, fully equipped 
industries and unprecedented  re- 
sources, our whole business structure 
is at a standstill and men are out of 
work and, in the midst of plenty, our 
people are being deprived of the very 
necessities of life. 

We cannot hope to cure this condi- 
tion unless we cure its cause. 
Unless we can do that the same thing 
will happen as long and as often as 
the world is in a depressed economic 
condition. Momentarily higher prices 
due to crop shortages ought not to 
deceive us. As long as the cause con- 
tinues, the conditions will remain. 

Even when there is no world depres- 
sion, the farmer can no longer bear 
the tariff differential against him. 
Some years ago when general land 
values were lower, when the soil was 
newer and required less fertilizer, and 
when there was much cheap or free 
land in the west, the farmer had a 
profit in addition to his gain from 
crop yield, principally due to enhance- 
ment of land value. For this enhance- 
ment he could thank the tariff at least 
in part, and so he could afford to bear 
the burden. 

Now when he can expect no furth- 
er appreciation in land values, when 
his costs of production have increased 
by leaps and bounds, because of in- 
creases in labor and land costs, be- 
cause of the necessity for a wider 
use of fertilizer and a less extrava- 
gant use of soil, because of increas- 
ing taxes and improved living condi- 
tions, because of the increased spread 
in retail prices to him, because of in- 
creased freight rates, and finally, be- 
cause by the recent depression his 
debts have been doubled and his in- 
terest and amortization charges mul- 
tiplied, he can no longer bear the dif- 
ferential assessed against him by the 


can 


tariff. 

Nobody wants free trade. But we 
must find a way to operate the tariff 
so that it will give the same: protec- 
tion to agriculture that it gives to in- 
dustry. 

The nigger in the wood-pile is, of 
course, the surplus. We can only cure 
the condition by finding a way to reg- 
ulate supply to demand on the domes- 
tic market at a fair exchange value 
relative to those things which the 
farmer buys, to protect that value by 
a tariff, and to sell our surplus abroad 
at the best price we can get for it. 
This is what industry has always done 
and this is what the farmer must do 
if he is to have a fair deal with the 
rest of the country. 

These principles, together with the 
outline of a plan to accomplish this 
result, were presented last October to 
Messrs. Howard and Coverdale of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation by 
the undersigned, who were requested 
by the Farm Bureau officials to de- 
velop these principles. 

This we have done in the form of 
a brief, copy enclosed, entitled “Equal- 
ty for Agriculture. 

In order to illustrate the idea fully, 
the brief suggests ways to carry the 
principles into effect, but it does not 
attempt to outline a detailed plan. 
The problem of creating a marketing 
mechanism adequate to the task of 
selling surplus abroad, and regulating 
supply to demand on the domestic 
market, is too complex to be attempt- 
ed by individuals. While the princi- 
ples are simple, the plan for their 
proper execution require the most 
careful study by a commission of com- 
petent people which should be ap- 
pointed under the authority of a 
statute. 

But there is no question that the 
principles recited above and fully de- 
veloped in the brief are sound. They 
have been presented to our leading 
economists and to some of our fore- 
most bankers, industrialists, farmers 
and business men, and have never 
been even seriously questioned, much 
less refuted. Agriculture has reached 
a crisis and the nation must give at- 
tention to it. It will do so only if 
agriculture recognizes the cause of 
the crisis and voices a demand for 
constructive action. 


Resolutions before the recent agri- 
cultural conference in Washington, 
unanimously adopted, call for the 
same tariff protection for capital and 
labor on the farms as is enjoyed by 
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AGAIN HITTING THE AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCER 


Whenever the political wiseacres at Wash- 
ington, and particularly the high protective tariff 
political wiseacres, begin the formulation of a 
new tariff bill, they inevitably get around to the 
same point which has actuated protective tariff 
legislation from the beginning—the point where 
everyone is protected save the farmer and where 
the farmer is taxed for the benefit of everyone 
save himself. 

A case in point is the effort of the high pro- 
tective traiff advocates in the present congress to 
build up the American potash industry by levying 
a prohibitive tariff tax on all foreign potash. The 
tariff bill which has passed the lower house’ of 
congress and which is now under consideration 
in the senate, provides a tariff tax of $50 per ton 
on all foreign potash for a period of two years; $40 
per ton for the third year; $30 per ton the fourth 
year, and $20 per ton the fifth year. All this in 
the interest of the infant American potash indus- 
try and at the expense of the grower who uses 
the potash in his fertilizers! 

Reducing the situation to units which may be 
grasped by the ordinary lay mind, let use see what 
this means to the growers of Florida. During 
the past year the growers of Florida used 300,000 
tons of fertilizer. It is fair to assume that the in- 
creasing acreage being constantly brought under 
cultivation in the state will call for still greater 
amounts of fertilizer each year, but assuming 
that there should be no increase, let us see what 
this tariff would mean to the growers of Florida. 
Assuming that the fertilizers used contain an av- 
erage of 5 per cent. potash, which certainly is a 
moderate estimate, the growers of Florida use 
each year 15,000 tons of pure potash in their fer- 
tilizers. Should the present tariff bill become a 
law, the growers of Florida would be compelled 
to pay in additional tax on their potash as fol- 
lows: First year, 15,000 tons at $50 per ton, 
$750,000; second year, 15,000 tons at $50 per ton, 
$750,000; third year, $15,000 tons at $40 per ton, 
$600,000; fourth year, 15.000 tons at $30 per ton, 
$450,000; fifth year, 15,000 tons at $20 per ton, 
$300,000. A grand total for the five-year period 
of $2,850,000 which the growers of Florida would 
be compelled to pay as their share of “protec- 
tion” for this latest infant American industry. 
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History has demonstrated that “the tariff is 
a tax,” and history likewise has demonstrated 
that invariably the ultimate consumer pays the 
tax. In this case the ultimate consumer is the 
grower who buys fertilizer containing potash to 
grow a crop to feed the beneficiaries of the pro- 
tected industries. 

This proposal to tax the grower for the ben- 
efit of this new infant industry would be bad 
enough in all conscience if it were established 
that the “infant” would grow to healthy and ro- 
bust manhood after passing through the five-year 
protective period. But here again the assump- 
tion of the protective tariff advocates is open to 
serious question. There are very grave doubts 
whether the American potash deposits will ever 
be adaptable to successful use as a commercial 
fertilizer ingredient. Indeed, analyses made of 
some of the American potash products show such 
a low content as to render it absolutely worth- 
less from the standpoint of water-solubility, and 
hence of no possible value as a medium for fertil- 
ization. While the potash subjected to this analy- 
sis may have some value as a base for the man- 
ufacture of soap, it is absolutely without value as 
a fertilizer. 

Ameriran growers, we believe, would like to use 
American potash in their fertilizers if it were pos- 
sible and practicable. But we question seriously 
whether the growers of Florida are willing to 
pay a tax of $2,850,000 in the next five years for 
the privilege of building up an American potash 
industry which will probably be valueless to them 
after it has emerged from its swaddling clothes 
and assumed the stature, if not the virility, of 
manhood. 

But there is serious danger that this bill will 
become a law. The party in power at Washing- 
ton is committed to a high tariff policy from 
which it will recede only if made to feel that the 
voting strength of agriculture is arrayed against 
the unjust provisions of the bill. 

The potash schedule as proposed in the bill 
which has already passed the house is of vital 
concern to every grower in Florida, and it be- 
hooves the growers as indiv-duals and as a class 
to express themselves in no uncertain terms to 
their congressmen and senators—and to do it 
now. before the bill with its iniquitous provisions 
becomes a law. 


A WISE CHOICE 


In the selection of Mr. L. B. Skinner of Tam- 
pa and Dunedin as president of the society, the 
Florida State Horticultural Society at its annual 
meeting in Lakeland made a wise choice, and one 
which will doubtless prove of great benefit to the 
society. That Mr. Skinner’s selection came unan- 
imously and without thought of opposition is the 
best possible evidence of a recognition of his fit- 
ness by the membership of the society. 

As the largest individual owner of citrus 
groves in the state, as a man who takes the keen- 
est interest in all matters of horticulture from 
everv anvle, as a leader in every movement for 
the betterment of horticultural conditions, and as 
a natural leader of men, Mr. Skinner possesses 
in the highest degree a personal and profession- 
al fitness for the high honor bestowed upon him 















by the members of the society. 
That Mr. Skinner will prove a worthy succes- 
sor to Mr. Harold H. Hume, the retiring presi- 
dent, The Citrus Industry feels certain. That 
the Florida State Horticultural Society is to be 
congratulated upon the wisdom of its choice, it 
feels equally certain. 

The re-election of Mr. Bayard F. Floyd as sec- 
retary of the society assures a continuation of 
the excellent service in this capacity which Mr. 
Floyd has rendered the society during the years 
he has so ably filled this important position. 

The selection of Orlando as the next meeting 
place of the society, is we believe, also a matter of 
congratulation. Centrally located in the heart of 
the citrus belt, easily accessible from every point 
of citrus production in the state, the acknowl- 
edged center of citrus activities, it is probable 
that Orlando will attract an even larger attend- 
ance at the next meeting of the society than 
even the record-breaking attendance at the Lake- 
land gathering. 


A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


The Citrus Industry is glad to note that the 
“Plan to Plant Another Tree,” is rapidly assum- 
ing the proportions of a nationwide movement. 
The necessity of preserving and renewing Ameri- 
can forests has long held prominent place in the 
consideration of wise heads in Florida and the 
South. We are glad to note that the movement is 
becoming general throughout the land. 

“Plan to Plant Another Tree,” started in Feb- 
ruary. This movement was put into operation 
to assist Civic and Agricultural Clubs in the work 
of making Illinois a better place in which to live. 

Thousands of Trees and Shrubs have been 
planted in Illinois and will now be cared for un- 
der the guidance of “Plan to Plant Another Tree.” 

After this movement had been going for a 
few weeks requests were made for the service 
from adjoining states, and now from all over the 
country comes the information that “Plan to 
Plant Another Tree,” is needed. 

One Farm Advisor from Wisconsin writes: “I 
sincerely hope that the “Plan to Plant Another 
Tree” will be started in Wisconsin. It may sound 
queer, but such a movement is necessary even in 
Northern Wisconsin where lumbering is still car- 
ried on. The buildings on a great many farms 
that have been “carried out” of the timber stand 
as bleak and bare as though they were on a Da- 
kota prairie. The sites of many towns that were 
only a few years ago covered with green timber 
are now devoid of trees and none are being plant- 
ed. The cut-over lands are covered with young 
trees of all kinds and ages that may be had for 
nothing. Certainly the “Plan to Plant Aonther 
Tree” is needed right now in Northern Wiscon- 
sin.” 

Editors of papers as far West as Seattle and as 
far East as Boston have thought enough of the 
movement to encourage its advancement. One 
paper in Jacksonville, Florida, writes editorially 
of our work for the people. We are persuaded to 
believe that no movement has had such co-oper- 
ation as has “Plan to Plant Aonther Tree”. Hun- 
dreds of clubs in Illinois have taken up this move- 
ment and made it a part of their program. “Plan 
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to Plant Another Tree” means much for the civic 
life of a community—it means much to the indi- 
vidual. 


MAKING TOWN FOREST PAY THE TAXES 


Many towns in Europe own a forest. Switzer- 
land has 67 per cent of all her forests under town 
or communal ownership. These forests support 
the town and pay the taxes, the American For- 
estry Association of Washington says, and asks 
why the towns in this country do not do the same 
thing. In an article in “Wood Turning” by Aus- 
tin F. Hawes we find this statement, which shows 
how the thing works: 

“The town of Petersham, like every New Eng- 
land town, has had a poor farm for upwards of a 
century, but lately there have been no paupers 
to inhabit it. The town fathers thought they 
might sell the farm of 250 acres for $10,000, but 
they have been so impressed with a demonstra- 
tion at Harvard that they consulted Professor 
Fisher about their pine. He has persuaded them 
to keep it as a source of town income, and has 
just sold off 13 acres of stumpage for $5,200. As 
there were some patches of soft maple in this 
area, the stand of white pine ran about 40,000 
feet per acre. The trees are 60 to 65 years old, 
and the better ones are cutting six 12-foot logs, 
scaling over 500 feet per tree. Two excellent 
workmen were cutting 8,000 feet of logs a day 
from this lot when the writer visited it. It is esti- 
mated this town forest can produce a total in- 
come of $50,000 and still be a going proposition. 
At present only about 150 acres are covered with 
ry but the remaining 100 acres will be plant- 
= 

There is certainly a good proposition. 
American Forestry Association wants to help 
every town get a start. Fitchburg, Mass., is said 
to have the first legally established town forest in 
the United States. The officials of this town 
would do well to look into the plan further for 
we might say that a town forest would be a handy 
thing to have around and the lesson from it 
would be tremendous. . Where is the business 
man with the vision to look ahead fifty years, who 
will provide the land? 


The 


The worst thing about Florida is the number of 
Floridians, native and acquired, who try to pick 
flaws in the state. What we need is more of 
that Western spirit which sees the good but re- 
fuses to acknowledge that there is any wrong. 


If your trees are weak, they need special care 
and special nourishment, as surely as a weak ani- 
mal or a weak child needs special care and special 
nourishment. Don’t over-feed—but don’t be mis- 
erly with your fertilizer. 


A guava bush in the fence corner is much less 
hideous and vastly more profitable than a clump 
of weeds. 


The true test of successful citrus culture is 
the selling value of the fruit produced. 

















(By Eltweed omerory, Donna, Texas, 

Vice-President Rio Grande Horticul- 

tural Society, Former President Texas 

State Horticultural Society, Former 

Vice-President American Pomological 
Society) 





There is a little triangle of land in 
the extreme south of Texas which is 
rapidly becoming a competitor to both 
California and Florida in citrus grow- 
ing. 

Location 

Few people realize how far south 
this is. Four miles from Brownsville 
is Southmost City in whose limits it 
is said, is the very south most point 
in the mainland of our country. Of 
course Porto Rico is further south 
and so are some of the Keys or is- 
lands near Key West but nothing on 
the mainland of Florida is so far 
south and this is three to four hun- 
drend miles south of San Diago, Cal- 
fornia and more than a_ thousand 
miles south of the northern limits of 
citrus growing in California. 

It is below the middle of the Sahar- 
ra Desert, below Cairo in Egypt, Delhi 
in India and Canton in China. It is 
in a latitude where the white man 
does not live, only brown, yellow, red 
and black races live in this latitude or- 
dinarily; races which have protec- 
tive pigments in their skin live where 
the direct rays of the sun are so close 
and intense. 

Size 

This is called the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. It is not a valley at all. There 
are no mountains nor even hills. The 
highest elevation is 15 or 20 feet high. 
It is a delta being all made soil and 
flat and level as deltas usually are. It 
is a triangle of land extending west 
from the mouth of the river to just 
above Raymondville or fifty miles. 
North of this is a true desert of 
shifting sands. The dunes used to 
travel with the wind sometimes ten 
feet a day and when I first came 
down, the railroad had to keep a 
gang of men shovelling sand off the 
tracks and I have had to wait hours 
in the train while this was being 
done. But this is now nearly ended 
as the railroad has planted scrub 
oaks and other desert plants ‘tying” 
the soil down. 

Probably this fifty mile wide sand 
belt is the northern shore of the gi- 
gantic pre-historic estuary or mouth 
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owing in the Rio 
Grande Delta 


sissippi, the Nile or the 
This would be true if the Rio Grande 
broke thru a ceastal mountain range 
as many rivers do before they run in- 


of the Rio Grande or Big River and 
it is much wider and more sandy on 
the north shore than on the south 
shore in Mexico because the prevailing 
winds are from the south-east to the 
northwest. Within this estuary one 
can easily trace three river banks, the 
present one, the second lift beginning 
at Llano Grande and extending to 
end of Delta, and the third lift north 
of Missien. The Big River was at one 
time really big and twenty to thirty 
miles wide bringing down an immense 
amount of silt which has gradually 
filled this estuary. 
Soil 

This river silt has no stones in it, 
is incredibly fertile, very lastingly fer- 
tile and very deep. I bored down at 
my home at Donna for a well and 
went down 37 feet before clay or a 
real sub-soil was struck. The dirt 
thrown out after a few months aera- 
tion, grew as big and as many kinds 
of weeds as surface dirt. Then our 
irrigation water always has silt in it 
and this stays on the land, continual- 
ly fertilizing it. 

1 have travelled in Florida and ev- 
ery little town has one or two big 
warehouses devoted to fertilizers. We 
do not know what fertilizers are and 
there is not a single concern in our 
section selling fertilizers. I have 
probably the most solidly planted 
twenty acres down here and notice no 
falling off in fertility. I have tried 
some fertilizers but notice no differ- 
ence between the check plots and the 
fertilized plots. I have been here 
thirteen years and it has seemed to 
me as if our fertility must begin to 
be exhausted and recently I bought a 
ton of potash and phosphate and put 
it on every other row of four acres 
of lemons. It is too early to come to 
any final decision but as yet I can- 
not notice any difference. 

Three years ago, I attended the 
meetings of your Florida Horticultural 
Society which were fine and I told 
some people there that soon we would 
begin to bag our ordinary dirt and 
ship it to Florida to sell as fertilizer. 
We certainly have it over both Flori- 
da and California in fertility of soil. 

Climate 

“But your climate being very far 
south must be very hot. We would 
think the white man could no more 
live in the Delta of the Rio Grande 
than he lives in the deltas of the Mis- 


Granges.”’ 


to the sea. But the country is flat 
for hundreds of miles to the north, 
north-west and west. The sun strikes 
these arid plains of Texas and Okla- 
homa, the heated air rises and the 
cooler air from the Gulf flows in. 
Hence we have a prevailing breeze 
from the southeast making the living 
here very comfortable. 

We have the highest average tem- 
perature in the United States but lo- 
cations thousands of miles north and 
west of us, have far higher average 
maximum temperatures. Thus in 
summer our afternoon’ temperature 
usually rises to between 95 and 100 
but rarely goes over 100 while 110 is 
not at all uncommon in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, etc. We never have 110. Our 
nights are always cool with strong 
wind. The direct rays of the sun 
are very hot and the white man should 
not be much out in it from noon till 
4 or 5 p. m., but so they are in Flori- 
da and California and I had rather be 
out in them working than work in 
the corn fields of Illinois and Iowa 
in July and August. 


This high average maximum tem- 
perature combined with our deep soil 
gives us a very high soil temperature. 
During the winter, the top soil cools 
off some and then there being no sub- 
soil for from twenty to thirty feet 
down the heat keeps coming up from 
below and we have by nature the 
same effect obtained in green houses 
by soil heating from below. This 
makes our winter vegetables of won- 
derful succulence and flavor, it keeps 
our citrus trees growing roots all win- 
ter and starting out top growth from 
one to two months ahead of what 
they do in Florida and California. Sev- 
eral visitors from California have said 
that our citrus trees grow as much in 
two years as they do in California in 
three or even four years. 


I have seen a large, 1 inch caliper 
citrus tree bear fruit the fall after 
planting and bear a small crop the 
year after planting and a paying crop 
the second year after planting. 

This fertility of soil and rapidity of 
growth gives a wonderful flavor to our 
citrus fruits. People who once eat 
the Rio Grande grapefruit which we 
never think of sugaring, do not want 











to go back to any other kind, and our 
oranges are deliciously sweet. Our 
lemons exhibited at the St. Louis Ex- 
position were awarded the highest 
prize because of the acidity of the 
juice and its quantity. I am confident 
that when we put out first-quality fruit 
and a good pack and get brands es- 
tablished that the best Rio Grande 
citrus fruit will command premiums 
over the best from any other locality. 

Of course we irrigate from the Rio 
Grande as we must where there is on- 
ly a rain-fall of 15 to, 18 inches 
against the often 60 inches in Florida. 
In our exceedingly deep soil, there is 
no near sub-soil to prevent the gravi- 
ty water from going down rapidly so 
that we have to irrigate rather fre- 
quently. But then we do not have the 
occasional crop failures as you have 
occasionally where there is deficien- 
cy in rainfall. We have had our trou- 
bles with irrigation systems but these 
are happily being successfully worked 
out and we hope soon to create great 
storage dams up the river and then 
will be able easily to extend our ir- 
rigation area from half a_ million 
acres to one, two or even three mil- 
lion acres. It is a project calling for 
two hundred and fifty millions and 
has already passed the demonstration 
stage and is entering the accomplish- 
- ment stage tho still so big that it is 
likely ten or fifteen years off. But 
when the U. S. Government engi- 
neers can endorse a project meaning 
the expenditure of two hundred and 
fifty millions, you can see what they 
think this country is worth. 


Markets 

Rutchison in his book on climates 
says that heretofore, the lines of 
trade have been east and west main- 
ly between the occident and the ori- 
ent. But that as inter-communica- 
tion becomes more common and as 
each community in the temperate zone 
begins to both grow and manufacture 
its own products for itself, the lines 
of trade are going to become more 
north and south and that the north 
wants the products of the tropic and 
semi-tropic lands and they want the 
manufactured products from the north. 
Now there are just three places in 
the United States where citrus fruit 
and semi-tropic products can _ be 
grown, Florida, Texas and California. 
Did you ever think that half of Cali- 
fornia’s market is in the Pacific Ocean, 
that half of the remainder is desert, 
that her true market is San Francis- 
co, Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia, that South Texas can reach 
Denver in less time and at less cost 
than California can? California by 
having the crop and by admirable bus- 
iness methods in packing and market- 
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ing, has extended her sales all across 
our country. But at Denver and the 
Rockies, the Rio Grande growers if 
they use equally good business abili- 
ty in packing and marketing, can 
make more money on citrus than can 
California. 

Further did you every think that 
half of Florida’s market is in the At- 
lantic Ocean. She has the Atlantic 
Coast cities which are a. splendid 
market and she is raising good fruit 
and packing and selling it well but we 
can ship to Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati at the same or 
lower freight rates and get there in 
the same or less time particularly 
when our lines of trade are deepened 
and made more solid and permanent 
as they will be after a few years of 
large shipments. 

The South Texas markets open as 
a fan directly north of us and our 
true market runs from Pittsburg and 
the Alleghanies on the east to Denver 
and the Rockies on the west. In this 
market is the largest body of well-to- 
do people in the world. They will be 
well-to-do long after the writer is 
dead and buried. It is the finest mar- 
ket in the world. Right at our doors 
is Texas which, I am told, consumes 
more fruit per head than any other 
state in the Union. 

Of course we are handicapped by 
the fact that we are a young country. 
The railroad only came down here 15 
years ago; before that it was a cattle 
country with one cow to fifteen acres 
and often she died from drought. Land 
then could be bought for “El mitad 
peso per mille varras” or half a dol- 
lar for seven square miles; the same 
land with water rights is now selling 
for $200.00 to $500.00 an acre in the 
raw. We are also handicapped by the 
ignorance and lack of experience of 
our planters. They came down here 
knowing nothing and some _ never 
learn but, as a class, they are men of 
a high grade of intelligence and are 
learning quickly but we have a lot to 
learn. Then we have no _ packing 
houses, no expert packers, no selling 
association but one is forming and we 
will get there in time. 


Labor 


Another of our advantages is the 
Mexican labor which comes across 
the Rio Grande with such frequency. 
Many of them came over years ago 
and are legally entered but others are 
crossing all the time and as it is im- 
possible to guard the whole river line, 
most cross without going thru the 
legal channels and until some system 
of registration is put into effect, we 
shall have all the Mexican labor we 
want. 

We are paying old hands $1.25 a 


.years ago, 





Eleven 


day and new ones $1.00 a day and 
get all we want and make selection of 
the best. I genuinely like our Mexi- 
cans who are nine-tenths or more of 
Aztec Indian blood. My head man, 
Eduarde has been with me for eleven 
or twelve years and in his instincts 
is as much a gentleman as I am and 
we treat each other as such and get 
along famously. I have left in the 
summer for a month or six weeks and 
left Eduarde with weekly checks to 
draw the money and pay off and it has 
been done as well as I would do it 
myself with accounting to a cent. 

Of course they do not work as hard 
during the warm weather as white 
men further north work in spring and 
fall but to-day the Mexican labor down 
here is per unit of agricultural work, 
the cheapest labor in the United 
States. 

What Progress Has Been Made in 
Citrus Growing? 

A census made by the State three 
showed that three thous- 
and acres had been planted to citrus 
trees and at that time, probably a 
thousand acres were in fair condition. 
Ignorance and neglect accounted for 
the rest. Since then, from two hun- 
dred thousand to three hundred thou- 
sand citrus thees have been brought 
into the Delta and from fifty to an 
hundred thousand grown here each 
year and this season, probably an hun- 
dred and fifty thousand seedlings will 
be budded. This’ setting out of 
groves naturally received a set-back 
with the slump in all business which 
took place two years ago but I reck- 
on a larger number were set out this 
season than last year or the year be- 
fore and it looks as if next year 
would see the largest quantity set out 
that has ever been set out in the Val- 
ley, likely half a million trees. 

Your three largest nurserymen in 
Florida have estimated that there 
were from two to three million citrus 
trees set out in Florida each year but 
when asked how many of this large 
quantity came to profitable maturity, 
they all figured it at less than 25 per 
cent. Ignorance and neglect account- 
ed for the balance and the same is 
true of California. We are getting a 
very intelligent set of people in here 
but of course they are absolutely ig- 
norant and naturally make many mis- 
take. But it seems to me as if the 
percentage of trees which come to 
profitable maturity here, will be larger 
than the 25 per cent in California and 
Florida, but perhaps not. 

Last year we shipped ten or twenty 
ears of fruit and this coming season 
will probably see that increased to 
fifty cars. A citrus selling organiza- 


Continued on page 14. 
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itrus Conditions and 
Market Outlook 


In reviewing general citrus condi- 
tions and prospects for next season, 
Mr. F. L. Skelly, Manager of the Or- 
lando Division of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., makes some very inter- 
esting statements. 

It is Mr. Skelly’s opinion that while 
the orange bloom was one of the heav- 
iest in years, the long continued 
drought has caused much droppage in 
certain sections, especially in groves 
where cultivation was neglected and 
that this condition will undoubtedly 
result in a decreased production of 
oranges. Reports from all sections 
seemed to agree that the grapefruit 
bloom was scattered and on the whole 
lighter than normal. The recent show- 
ers have, of course, benefited the 
trees, but whether or not the rains 
came early enough and in sufficient 
volume to set the fruit remains to be 
seen. . 

During the past year the tendency 
has been toward better fertilization 
and cultivation which accounts in 
large measure for the groves being 
able to stand the drought with so lit- 
tle permanent injury to the trees. 

Basing his judgment upon present 
conditions, Mr. Skelly believes that 
the orange production for the present 
year will be no larger than for the 
season of 1921, while the grapefruit 
crop will be materially less. This in- 
formation is based upon apparently 
authentic reports of a material short- 
age in certain sections of the State 
where the droppage has been exces- 
sive, though present indications seem 
to be that the trees are now show- 
ing a remarkable recovery due to the 
recent rains. 

The California Situation 

Authentic information received from 
California indicates that the shipments 
of late Valencias from that State up 
to November, 1922, will aggregate 
about 14,000 cars. This crop will be 
practically cleaned up before the first 
Florida shipments begin to move 
next fall. 

In regard to the Navel crop, the in- 
formation received (from California 
indicates that this crop will not ex- 
ceed 70 per cent of a normal yield. 
These reports state that 50 per cent of 
the trees are in good condition and 
will bear a full crop, less possibly 5 
per cent due to injury of isolated 
trees in these groves. On the re- 
maining 50 per cent of the Navel 


trees possibly 16 to 20 per cent of 
the normal crop will be harvested, 
giving a total maximum yield of not 
to exceed 70 per cent. However, the 
bloom of California Navel trees is at 
least a month late which will bring 
the thinning season into hot weather 
by the end of June, and this may 
cause a modification of the above esti- 
mates. Certainly under the best of 
conditions not more than 70 per cent 
of the Navel crop may be expected. 
Thus it will appear that the citrus 
crop for 1922-23 will be less than that 
of 1921-22, and this shortage should 
operate to sustain prices at a profit- 
able level. It is Mr. Skelly’s belief 
that the grower who holds his 1922-23 
crop until market demands are right 
will receive satisfactory prices. 
Other Fruit Factors 
Another element which should en- 


ter into the citrus situation is the 
shortage of the apple and _ peach 
crops in Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 


sylvania and Delaware where the ear- 
ly apple and peach orchards were se- 
riously damaged by frosts. New York 
State also reports a shortage in the 
grape crop and some deciduous fruits 
as a result of frost. 

In other sections of the country re- 
ports indicate a fair condition in ap- 
ple and peach orchards, but the yield 
of both these fruits is likely to be un- 
der rather than over the normal 
yield. This condition should have a 
beneficial effect upon the citrus mar- 
ket. : 

General Industrial Situation 

Added to these natural conditions, 
which point to reduced yield and bet- 
ter prices for citrus fruits, is the 
marked betterment of conditions in 
the industrial field. Increased activ- 
ity in the output of pig iron and the 
demand for finished steel products 
point to the betterment of conditions 
in the general industrial field. 

Idle mills in all sections are resum- 
ing operations and the demand for 
labor is steadily increasing. Railroad 
and transportation companies report 
much heavier volume of business dur- 
ing the past month, the increase in 
carlot handlings for the third week in 
April aggregating 9,457 cars over 
handlings for the corresponding week 
a year ago, and an increase of 7,375 
cars over the handlings for the pre- 
vious week. The total car handlings 
of the railroads for this week show 


but slightly under the handlings for 
the corresponding week in 1920. 

Commodity prices generally are 
firmer. The greatest advance has 
been in cotton which has again passed 
the 20c mark for the first time since 
last October. This increased price 
was in response to official statistics 
indicating that the world’s consump- 
tion was again on a normal basis. 

Financial markets are very active. 
Railroads are bonding heavily for im- 
provements and new equipment. 
States, counties and districts are 
bonding heavily for road building and 
other public improvements. The gen- 
eral industrial and financial situation 
is most encouraging. Idle labor is 
steadily finding employment at satis- 
factory wages and the wheels of in- 
dustry are again turning. 

All of these factors present a most 
encouraging situation as regards the 
market outlook for fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The orly bad feature in the present 
situation, as Mr. Skelly sees it, is 
the strike of coal miners which may 
have the possible effect of curtailing 
production in some industries. How- 
ever, up to the present time factories 
have apparently been able to secure 
sufficient coal for present demands 
and as the demand for domestic con- 
sumption is nil during the summer 
months it is hoped that the coal situ- 
ation may be settled quickly and that 
this one discouraging feature may be 
eliminated before industries are 
forced to cease operations. 

Summing up his view of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Skelly says that he believes 
the grower who produces fruit of 
quality, who sees that his fruit is 
properly packed and handled, and who 
does not become too anxious to un- 
load his crop, may look forward to sat- 
isfactory returns during the coming 
shipping season. 


GOING TO VALENCIA 





New York—Raymond Brera, of 
Brera Bros., importers of foreign 
fruits here, leaves for an extended trip 
to Europe, where he hopes to complete 
arrangements for increasing Valencia 
orange shipments to this country next 
year. Mr. Brera will return in about 
six weeks. 
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Plant Diseases In South Africa 


Notes by V. A. Putterill, M. A., Div. 
Botany 


(In Journal of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Union of South Africa Vol. 
3, Sept. 1921, pages 259-263) 
Collar Rot In. Orange Trees 

SYMPTOMS—Seedling orange trees 
in South Africa are very frequently 
affected with a rot of the trunk of the 
tree just at or about the level of the 
soil. As a rule the first hint one 
gets that anything is wrong with a 
tree affected by the disease is given 
by the presence of drops of gum 
which exude near the base of the 
trunk. Later the bark decays in patch- 
es until it is killed all round the stem; 
the edge of the diseased area is clear- 
ly marked, so that there is as a rule a 
very distinct jagged line between nor 
mal bark and that which is diseased. 
Decay ultimately sets in, too, in the 
wood. In the earlier stages of the 
disease, the foliage becomes a sickly 
yellow color, and the tree is apt to 
bear particularly heavily, though the 
fruit is poor or worthless. If not 
treated, the tree invariably dies. 

CAUSE.—Collar rot is not peculiar 
to South Africa, but is known wher- 
ever oranges and other citrus fruits 
are grown; in fact, it has been known 
for almost a century. The disease has 
several names: gum disease, gumosis, 
mal di gomma, foot rot, collar rot. 
The last is perhaps the most usual 
name for the trouble in this country, 
though the term mal di gomma too 
is common. Various theories have 
been suggested as to the cause of the 
disease, such as’ fungus parasites, 
wounds, excessive formation of sap. 
Whatever the cause, the following 
conditions favour its development, 
namely: unfavourable soil, such as 
brak, improper drainage and irriga- 
tion, and deep planting. Seedling or- 
ange trees are very much more sus- 
ceptible to the disease than the com- 
mon rough lemon; the latter is very 
resistant, though when conditions are 
particularly unfavourable, even it, too, 
is attacked. In practice wide use is 
made of this resistance, by employing 
the rough lemon as a stock on which 
the various varieties of oranges are 
budded. 

TREATMENT.—A few months ago 
Mr. K. M. McGregor, of Fort Beaufort, 
kindly drew my attention to the fact 
that Mr. R. P. Malan, of Monte Cristo, 
Porterville, Cape Province, had had 
considerable success in curing some 
severe cases of collar rot in his citrus 
grove, and suggested that if possible 
I should go out to see the trees. This 


I did on 9th May, 1921, and I am in- 
debted to Mr. Malan for his kind hos- 
pitality during my visit. 

Mr. Malan’s orange grove near Por- 
terville consists chiefly of Clanwil- 
liam seedling orange trees about 18 
years old. The trees are in good rich 
soil, but it would seem that owing to 
the slope of the ground, soil has grad- 
ually accumulated round the bases of 
the trees; the result has been a condi- 
tion equivalent to too deep planting. 
As a consequence collar rot became 
very general throughout the grove 
some years ago, and some trees were 
found to be too badly diseased to re- 
spond to treatment. 

Mr. Malan’s treatment is a simple 
one, and in essential particulars is 
what has been recommended by the 
Union Division of Botany for a num- 
ber of years. The treatment is cer- 
tainly most effective under conditions 
obtaining at Porterville, and consists 
simply in exposing the main roots, 
dusting the diseased areas and roots 
with lime (building lime) from time 
to time, and keeping the hole round 
the trunk open. Figue 2 is a photo- 
graph of the lower portion of a dis- 
eased tree treated in this way; though 
in this case it is probable that the dis- 
ease has got too good a hold to make 
a complete cure possible. Figure 3 
is a photograph of a tree which has 
been rather badly attacked, but since 
being treated has recovered its nor- 
mal green colour, and is bearing a 
good crop; Figure 4 illustrates’ the 
trunk of this tree, and one can see in 
it two or three streaks of gum (g); 
this, it is thought, is simply the dis- 
ease putting in a fresh appearance, 
as the hole around the roots had in- 
advertently been allowed to get more 
or less filled up by soil and leaves. 


Collar rot has been _ successfully 
treated in other parts of the world in 
much the same way, that is, by ex- 
posing and allowing the crown roots 
to dry out; usually the diseased parts 
are cut away and the decayed areas 
cleaned out and disinfected by paint- 
ing over with some disinfectant such 
as a solution of equal parts of crude 
carbolic acid in water, or with bor- 
deaux paste, the formula for which is: 
—“One pound of bluestone (copper 
sulphate) dissolved in three quarts of 
water in a wooden, earthern, or glass 
vessel; and two pounds unslaked lime 
slaked in three quarts of water in a 
separate vessel of any kind. When 
the lime is cool, stir the two together, 
making a slightly pasty light blue 
mixture.” The important part of the 
process, however, appears to be the 


opening up of the soil to allow thor- 
ough aeration and drying out of the 
crown roots. 


FEDERATED FRUIT GROWERS 
ORGANIZED 


A national sales agency, the Feder- 
ated Fruit Growers, to co-operative- 
ly market the American fruit crop has 
been created in Chicago. J. S. Ed- 
wards was elected vice-president of 
the new organization and given mana- 
gerial authority and instructed to pro- 
ceed with the formation of a sales 
department. The principal office of 
the new organization will be in Chi- 
cago. 

The establishment of this agency is 
the result of the work of the Producers 
National Fruit Marketing Committee 
appointed by the American farm Bu- 
reau Federation to develop and im- 
prove marketing system for the fruit 
growers of America. This committee, 
consisting of 22 men, has made a com- 
plete analysis of the various factors 
affecting fruit marketing, has closely 
studied the work of the various co- 
operative fruit marketing organiza- 
tions and as a result has developed 
a plan for correlation of these local 
co-operatives into one national organ- 
ization. 

A temporary board of directors for 
the Federated Fruit Growers was ap- 
pointed by the committee. These 
are: 

James Nicol, Michigan, president; 
J. S. Edwards, California, vice presi- 
dent, and acting general manager; W. 
B. Armstrong, Washington; Sheridan 
W. Baker, California; C. E. Durst, Il- 
linois; B. F. Moomaw, Virginia; N. R. 
Peet, New York; C. E. Stewart, Flor- 
ida. 

J. S. Edwards, the vice president, 
selected to act as general manager, 
represents western fruit growers. He 
is now president of the Gold Buckle 
Association, one of the largest grow- 
ers’ associations in California and is 
a director in the California Fruit 
Growers Supply Company. 

The new organization will open of- 
fices in Chicago at once. The first 
step will be the creation of a sales 
department. Application for incor- 
poration will be filed immediately. 

National standardization of fruit 
grades and an advertising compaign 
to increase consumption of all fruit, 
will be two of the jobs undertaken by 
the Federated Fruit Growers. 


If you are trying to defeat the high 
cost of living, plant a kitchen garden. 





(Digest of report from Consul Addi- 
son E. Southard, Jerusalem, Pal.) 


Sweden. 


Jaffa oranges, famous for their 
sweetness and general excellent qual- 
ity, are the leading item in the ex- 
port trade of Palestine, and are of spe- 
cial interest in the commercial sta- 
tus of a country which normally im- 
ports from four to five times as much 
as it is able to export. The average 
grades go to Egypt and other east- 
ern Mediterranean markets, but Eng- 
land is probably the most important 
market. 

In the last good year before the 
war the export crop of Jaffa oranges 
amounted to approximately 1,500,000 
cases, which required something over 
4,000,000 feet board measure of lum- 
ber for erating and boxing. When 
the export trade was resumed in 1919 
and 1920 the season’s exports amount- 
ed to 647,000 cases, and for the year 
ending March 31, 1921, 830,000 cases. 
The crop for the season of 1921 and 
1922 is expected to exceed 1,000,000 
cases in all. 

The lumber used for making or- 
ange cases is an item of considerable 
relative importance in the import 
trade in Jaffa. Before the war lum- 
ber for this purpose was imported 
mainly from Austria and Rumania, 
and since the war_some Swedish and 
American lumber has been brought in, 
but the Rumanian source of supply 
is again available and is favored be- 
cause of the comparative cheapness 
with which the lumber may be ob- 
tained. 

Box Lumber Requirements 

Some attempts have been made by 
American citizens interested in the 
Jaffa orange industry to obtain box 
lumber from the United States, but 
the conclusion arrived at is that it 
can not economically be imported ex- 
cept in cargo lots. A considerable 
number of packers or growers would 
have to organize to use this quantity, 
and so far this organization has not 
been effected. The most recent quo- 
tations obtained from the United 
States by the Jewish cooperative so- 
ciety were considered high. Ru- 
mania seems at present to be the 
most favored source as regards price, 
quality, and promptness and cheap- 
ness of delivery. The latest quota- 
tions are from 5 to 5% pounds ster- 
ling per cubic meter c. i. f. Jaffa. A 
cubic meter of lumber (424 board 
feet) yields an average of 100 or- 
ange boxes, and these prices, on the 
exchange basis of $3.75 to the pound 
sterling, are equivalent to $44 to $48 
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Orange Growing in Palestine 


its district and cooperative offices by 
referring to file No. 37015.) 


per thousand feet board measure, or 
19 to 21 cents per box. 

While the dimensions of the boxes 
used are not exactly uniform, the 
average is as follows: Length, 68 
centimeters (26.77 inches); width, 32 
centimeters (12.59 inches); height, 
27 centimeters (10.62 inches.) One 
partition is used. The thickness of 
the ends and partition is 16 millime- 
ters (0.63 inches), and the thickness 
of the tops and bottoms, 7 millimeters 
(0.28 inch). 

Prior to the war lumber for or- 
ange boxes averaged in cost from 
2% to 3 pounds sterling c. i. f. Jaffa 
per cubic meter, which would be 
equivalent at par exchange to $28 
to $34 per thousand feet board meas- 
ure, or 12 to 15 cents per box: 


American Ownership of Orange 
Groves 


A number of orange groves on the 
Plain of Sharon are owned or culti- 
vated by American citizens. These 
citizens are keenly interested in the 
use of American equipment in con- 
nection with their industry, and ad- 
vise their friends and neighbors to 
use it when prices and supply permit. 
As a result of American interest and 
ownership, there has been built at the 
Jewish colony producing the largest 
quantity of oranges a modern and up- 
to-date packing house along American 
lines, equipped practically throughout 
with American machinery. A small 
amount of American sawn lumber 
was also imported by this packing 
company. The packing house is a 
distinct mark of American enterprise 
in Palestine; and its successful oper- 
ation will mean the construction of 
similar plants at other places in the 
orange-growing district. It is under- 
stood that the same company is ar- 
ranging to import machinery and 
equipment from the United States 
for the construction and operation of 
a second pocking house. This com- 
pany will then be able to pack the 
bulk of the total orange crop of the 
district. 

Under the conditions outlined there 
is a possibility for the sale of Amer- 
ican lumber for use in making boxes 
for the Palestine orange crop, though 
at the present rate of exchange the 
opportunity is not particularly favor- 
able. 

(The names of the cooperative or- 
ange exporters’ association and of the 
fruit-packing association referred to 
can be obtained from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or 
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tion has been formed but it has much 
to learn but we have Florida’s and 
California’s experiences to draw on 
and both sections are glad to aid us 
in the marketing so that we will pass 
thru the period of bad marketing and 
losses quicker than you did. Then, 
with Texas right at our doors, it is 
easier to market small lots by ex- 
press profitably, than for Florida or 
California to do the same. For in- 
stance I expect to have from two to 
five cars of citrus fruit to market this 
year and outside of the lemons which 
will go in carlots, I expect to sell my 
crop at $4.50 to $6.00 a crate to well- 
to-do consumers over the State. It 
will cost me around a dollar a crate 
to do this but it will net me more 
than if I tried to sell it to the commis- 
sion men or grocers. 

Owing to the severe California 
freeze which has cut down their crop 
from 50 per cent to 60 per cent, prices 
of citrus fruit will be high this com- 
ing fall and winter and if our growers 
realize fair prices for their fruit, the 
planting of groves will be immensely 
stimulated. 

Hence I look for such a growth of 
the citrus industry here that in the 
next five years, both Florida and Cal- 
ifornia are going to feel our competi- 
tion. 


ORANGE GROVE NETS $135,000 


(St. Petersburg Times) 

Sale of the G. F. Pierce orange 
grove, near Frostproof, Fla., to W. J. 
Smith, of St. Petersburg and Phila- 
delphia, was announced by the Bill- 
man agency. J. E. Snyder negotiated 
the deal. 

Consideration involved for’ the 
grove which consists of 60 acres, was 
$135,000, or $2,250 an acre, accord- 
ing to Snyder. The grove is con- 
ceded to be one of the finest in the 
state and is equipped with modern 
improvemetns which have been copied 
by many grove owners. The trees 
are 10 years old and are in perfect 
condition. 

Although Smith stated that he made 
the purchase for an investment, he 
will continue to improve the grove, 
and on his return next season will 
add more equipment. 
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Exchange Will Increase 
Advertising 


Co-operative citrus growers of Flor- 
ida propose to carry forward even 
more aggressively than heretofore the 
advertising and sales extension work 
which has distinguished the opera- 
tions of their organization. Action to 
this end was voted by the board of 
directors of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change at their regular monthly meet- 
ing in Tampa. It is the custom to 
handle questions of advertising poli- 
cy for the coming season at the May 
meeting each year. At the recent 
meeting the sales department submit- 
ted for consideration much data up- 
on the subject. 

Large charts tabulating the results 
of a questionnaire on advertising and 
similar policies answered by Northern 
sales representatives and by 1,569 
northern fruit dealers were submitted 
by George A. Scott, general sales 
manager. The importance of contin- 
uing to widen the distribution for 
Florida’s citrus fruits in order to care 
for the continuing increase of produc- 
tion in future years was pointed out by 
Mr. Scott. The somewhat reduced or- 
ange crop of California should make 
next season’s selling for the Florida 
organization a relatively simple mat- 
ter, but he advised the wisdom of con- 
tinuing the most forceful advertising 
particularly directing attention to the 
chances which in his opinion would 
be offered for spreading the Florida 
markets still further westward, and 
giving it as his belief that such open- 
ings should not be lost. 

During the season just closing the 
Florida Citrus Exchange is reported 
to have succeeded in expanding its 
market through new territories and 
into smaller cities to provide an in- 
crease of 40 per cent in the number 
of its carlot outlets, as against the 
next most successful year in its his- 
tory. This, Mr. Scott stated, was due 
to the consumer demand _ created 
through effective advertising, which 
greatly aided the selling efforts, and 
to the force and enthusiasm which 
the organization’s northern salesmen 
put into following up the opportuni- 
ties created through this advertising. 

Mr. Scott said he believed it was a 
serious error to consider the expendi- 
tures for advertising and sales ex- 
tension work as an expense. He con- 
sidered them rather as investments 
which had already paid handsome div- 
idends to the growers who had ad- 
vanced the money. The wider and 
more stable markets and the substan- 
tially better prices realized than oth- 


erwise might have been obtained, he 
declared, contributed a splendid re- 
turn upon the amounts’ expended, 
saying that the data in posession of 
the sales department was conclusive 
evidence of this. 

The matter was a subject of much 
discussion and full consideration be- 
fore action was taken. President J. 
H. Ross told those present he had 
definite instruction from the Polk 
county sub-exchange, which he repre- 
sents, to vote for an expansion of this 
effort. A meeting held in Bartow at 
which were present the managers and 
directors of local associations in the 
Polk county sub-exchange, had given 
a large amount of time to investigat- 
ing and considering this subject and 
then had voted for an enlargement of 
such effort, being satisfied with pre- 
vious activities along these lines and 
convinced of further profit to them- 
selves in their expanson. 

President Ross and general manager 
W. F. Miller of the Exchange Supply 
Company left after the meeting for 
Washington for a conference’ there 
with Henry C. Wallace, secretary of 
agriculture, on certain problems be- 
fore the Florida growers. 

Judge J. H. Treadwell of Arcadia 
was seated as a director to represent 
the DeSoto county sub-exchange, re- 
placing Dr. Y. E. Wright of Wauchu- 
la, who died recently. He was given 
a cordial welcome by a number of 
members of the board with whom he 
had previous acquaintance. 


EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


capital and labor in other industries 
and ask the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take 
such steps as will immediately re-es- 
tablish a fair exchange value for all 
farm products with that of all other 
commodities. 

These resolutions are likely to bear 
fruit only if there comes from agri- 
culture a demand for responsive ac- 
tion. 

If, after reading this brief, you are 
in accord with these principles, it is 
suggested that you urge your repre- 
sentatives in the Congress to institute 
and support legislative action requir- 
ing the appointment of a competent 
commission to prepare a plan to give 
execution and effect to these princi- 
ples for the protection of agriculture 
in the future and for its restoration in 
the present. Such commission should 
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be appointed to prepare and recom- 
mend to Congress a plan in respect of 
every crop of which we export @ sur- 
plus, to regulate supply to demand on 
the domestic market at not to ex- 
ceed fair exchange value, and to dis- 
pose of its surplus in export at the 
best obtainable price. 

In the opinion of the undersigned, 
no graver question has ever been pre- 
sented in the economic development 
of our nation and, unless we as a na- 
tion can solve this problem, we can 
look forward to a progressively de- 
pressed agriculture with an alarming 
tendency toward tenantry and event- 
ually peasantry, to an attempt to in- 
dustrialize this nation and to cause 
it to engage in export trade in com- 
petition with less fortunate nations 
through the inequitable expedient of 
subsidizing our industry at the ex- 
pense of our agriculture. When we 
reflect that the strength of our gov- 
ernment is based entirely upon a self- 
sufficient, land-owning agricultural 
community, we must realize that no 
such attempt can be made without 
political upheaval and the impairment 
of our most cherished ideals, stand- 
ards and institutions. 


SAND HILL, N. C., PEACHES 


The Florida Citrus Exchange has 
branched out notably in a_ radically 
new direction. It will market the 
peach crop of the Sand Hill Fruit 
Growers’ Association of Aberdeen, N. 
C. This association, incidentally, has 
in a comparatively short time built up 
a reputation for a pack of peaches 
that is unexcelled in all the territory 
through which the North Carolina and 
Georgia peach is marketed. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange will 
turn all of its offices through the Uni- 
ted States over to the disposal of the 
Sand Hill Association for the disposi- 
tion of the crop, and Errol M. Zorn 
will go down to Aberdeen and make 
his headquarters there as sales man- 
ager after May 15th. 

The Sand Hill Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
sociation’s crop is approximately for 
this coming season at 1,000 cars. 


The club girls—more than eighty of 


them—attended their short course 
at Tallahassee. It commenced April 
25th and will end May 5Bth. It’s a 
wonderful two-weeks for those girls 
and they always enjoy it; all want to 
go again. 


The life and future value of ‘the 
young pig is absolutely in its owner’s 
hands. Stunt it at the start and it 
goes thru life a runt. Start it right 
and it will be a big, healthy hog. 
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Third Season of Successful 
Marketing 


In reviewing results obtained for 
the growers during the season just 
closing, F. L. Skelly, Manager, Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers Inc., Orlando, 
stated that while he has been direct- 
ly interested in the marketing of 
Florida citrus fruits for the past thir- 
teen years this has been the most 
successful season from the _ stand- 
point of satisfactory sales and prices 
obtained, that he has ever experi- 
enced. 

This is the third season of the Am- 
erican Fruit Growers’ operations in 
this State and while this organization 
started with many of the most desir- 
able accounts in the State its business 
has shown a very remarkable in- 
crease. The second season showed 
an increase of 65 per cent over the 
first, and the season just closing will 
show an increase of fully 75 per cent 
over the season of 1920-1921. During 
this period of time many of the most 
progressive growers in this State have 
availed themselves of the superior 
marketing service that the A. F. G. 
has to offer, and prospects are for 
an increase of fully 100 per cent for 
the coming season over the season 
of 1921-1922. 

The results obtained have been not 
only gratifying to the growers and as- 
sociations whose fruit it has mar- 
keted but to the American Fruit 
Growers as well. In not only the larg- 
er markets of the country Were the 
highest prices invariably obtained 
each and every day, as has_ been 
shown by the market letters from 
these markets, but this is also true 
of all the f. o. b. markets of the coun- 
try. The A. F. G. through its 166 
sales offices and its excellent sales 
force throughout the country, has 
been able to place all suitable fruit 
on f. o. b. orders; fruit sold through 
the auction has been almost invari- 
ably shipped direct to these markets, 
while the larger per centage of fruit 
sold f. o. b. was shipped direct to 
destination. In this way the fruit 
reached the consumer in practically as 
fresh condition as when picked from 
the tree in Florida, as cars are not 
allowed to lie around at diverting 
points and fruit become stale. It is 
a principle of the American Fruit 
Growers not to tramp cars throughout 
the country hunting sales, but to 
have sales made before car is shipped. 
The A. F. G. is also thoroughly op- 
posed to a price arrival basis where 
the wholesaler is given all the ad- 
vantage and the grower no advantage. 


The Blue Goose trade names is 
used on all fruit that conforms to the 
required standard. While this trade 
name has only been in use for the past 
two years it is conceded by the lead- 
ing advertisers in the country to have 
come to the front more quickly than 
any other trade name ever put be- 
foie the public. Some growers have 
formed the mistaken idea that only a 
small proportion of the fruit market- 
ed by the American Fruit Growers 
Inc., is marked Blue Goose. This 
is not true as a very large percent- 
age of the.crop handled is marked 
and sold under the trade name Blue 
Goose as is shown by all reports 
from the larger markets. During the 
coming season second grade fruit will 
be marked with the A. F. G. insignia 
in connection with the house brand 
of shipper. In this way the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc., will be able 
to advertise approximately upwards 
of 90 to 95 per cent of the fruit han- 
dled by this organization. 

A very extensive advertising cam- 
paign has been carried on during the 
season through local and trade pa- 
pers, posters, window display mate- 
rial, and direct advertising to the 
trade. In addition to the work done 
by the American Fruit Growers Inc., 
retail dealers throughout the coun- 
try have shown a splendid spirit of 
cooperation in putting on window dis- 
plays, demonstrations, etc., and many 
high class hotels and restaurants, as 
well as the dining cars have adver- 
tised Blue Goose fruit on _ their 
menus. The coming season a much 
more aggressive advertising campaign 
is being planned and with the quan- 
tity and quality of fruit already in 
sight growers who market through 
A. F. G. can be assured of the most 
satisfactory results. 

The American Fruit Growers Inc., 
has control of the electric fruit mark- 
ing machine which is available to all 
shippers who market their fruit 
through this organization and these 
machines have been used very suc- 
cessfully during the past three sea- 
sons. It is a well known fact that 
electrically marked fruit always com- 
mands a premium. Several repre- 
sentatives of large citrus interests 
have made considerable inquiry dur- 
ing this season and put forth consid- 
erable effort to secure some method 
of marking their trade name on their 
fruit. However, up to the present 
time there is only one successful type 
of marking machine in existence and 


this is thoroughly protected by pat- 
ents. The larger marketing agencies 
of the country know of the value of 
marked fruit and the excellent results 
obtained by the A. F. G. on their elec- 
trically marked fruit. This is not 
only true of the marketing agencies 
but also of the progressive growers 
who are availing themselves of this 
unsurpassed service. 

The identity of the grower’s fruit 
is not in any way lost by the use of 
the marking machine, as the words 
Blue Goose and the house brand name 
are marked on the fruit. 

The American Fruit Growers Inc., 
is considered by wholesalers and re- 
tailers, as well as by growers, to be 
the most prominent factor in |the 
fruit and, vegetable industry in this 
country, and while the Orlando office 
does not handle anything but citrus 
fruit, the Sanford office handles all 
lines of vegetables out of Florida. 
Both of these offices have secured 
specialists in their lines of work and 
they are always ready to assist grow- 
ers and packing house managers in 
bringing their product up to the high- 
est standard. 


FOREIGN ORANGES COMING 


New York.—Attracted by the high 
prices which have prevailed here for 
oranges for some time, foreign ship- 
pers are sending considerable fruit 
to this market. In past years, they 
have not been able to do this success- 
fully for the reason that there was 
always plenty of domestic fruit to 
come in competition with. Besides, 
the American trade did not care for 
the style package used by the foreign 
shippers. The shippers are putting 
up their fruit now in a way that will 
attract the American trade and will 
probably ship quite a few oranges to 
the United States. 

With Florida winding up rapidly, 
and light shipments anticipated from 
California, the balance of the season, 
there seems no reason why these for- 
eign oranges should not do well if 
they could be brought here in good 
condition. Monday, about 1,600 pack- 
ages of Sorrento oranges were sold at 
$3.50@4.37%, with a few small sizes 
down to $2.50. Tuesday, about 1,700 
boxes were sold, best bringing $4@ 
4.75; ordinary, $3@3.75; poor, $1.50@ 
2. On the same day a smaller quan- 
tity of Palermo oranges brought 
$3.624463.37%, while 1,000 cases of 
Valencias sold $5.10@5.35. Quality 
and condition of most of this fruit 
was superior to offerings in recent 
years. 


Put farm machinery under the shel- 
ter. 
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A Model Indian River Grove 


By Geo. T. Tippin 


During a recent visit at the home of 
Mr. H. C. Merrill I was so impressed 
with the many interesting things in 
connection with the setting, the 
grounds, trees and groves, I was con- 
vinced at once that this was one of 
the most interesting places on the In- 
dian River. 

The Merrill home and grounds are 
almost at the southern point of Mer- 
rits Island fronting on the west on the 
Indian River, on the east the Banana 
River making it practically free from 
frost of which I assumed by there be- 
ing so many sub-tropical and tropical 
trees and plants growing on the prem- 
ises. 

Here is found the only commercial 
date tree in Florida which is around 
forty-five years old. 

These lands are a part of what is 
known as the Stewart Homestead and 
was purchased by Mr. Merrill thirty- 
five years ago. The commercial date 
tree mentioned was quite a tree at 
that time. Here is to be seen the 
first grapefruit grove set out on Mer- 
rits Island. Trees are now furty 
years old and in fine condition. One 
can readily see why it is that Merritt 
‘sland fruit has gained such a na- 
tional reputation, when they eat the 
fruit that is really grown along the 
'ndian River. 


Among Mr. Merrill’s new varieties 
of fruit that he himself has propagated 
is a seedless grapefruit that is of the 
best quality, in fact I believe the most 
pleasing to the taste of any variety 
that I have seen. Another of Mr. Mer- 
rill’s products is a seedless orange, 
very deep orange color, thin skin and 
most excellent quality. Trees of this 
variety have been bearing for several 
years and the oranges have never sold 
for less than ten dollars per box be- 
ing purchased by the same parties in 
the north each year. 

Stately avocado trees, thirty-five 
years old, loaded with avocados con- 
tribute very much to the interest in 
these grounds, also some of the larg- 
est Mango trees to be found any- 
where. 

Owing to the extreme drought and 
so many groves showing the need of 
rain, one could not fail to note the 
fresh, thrifty appearance of these 
groves, especially the older grapefruit 
grove. 

Mr. Merrill says that one of the 
most important things he practices in 
the care and cultivation of his groves 
is the way he applies his fertllizer. He 
said that he did not use more than 
other growers but that he applied it 
more often. He applies fertilizers 
six imes each year and when nitrate 
of soda or lime is used that is an ad- 
ditional application. Mr. Merrill says 


that he is convinced that applying less 
at a time and applied more often pro- 
duces a more regular and vigorous 
growth and stronger vitality. This 
observation and others that have been 
made by the writer indicates that 
frequent application is the best meth- 
od of using commercial fertilizer. 

There is a private packinghouse and 
dock on the Indian River side of the 
premises. The machinery is one with 
an over shot water wheel, the water 
being supplied from a flowing well. 
Here Mr. Merrill packs his fruit for 
private trade that he has been supply- 
ing for twenty-five years and for which 
he receives a special price. 

The interest in, and the popularity 
of Mr. Merrill’s place is evidenced by 
the fact that more than twelve hun- 
dred visitors have registered at his 
packinghouse this season. 

The larger part of the crop is mar- 
keted through the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. Mr. Merrill is president of 
the Sub-Exchange at Cocoa, also a di- 
rector of the Citrus Exchange. 

There are a number of large inde- 
pendent packinghouses at Cocoa, in- 
cluding the American Fruit Growers, 
Inc., who are the largest shippers of 
citrus fruit from this section. 

Merrits Island, which is just across 
the Indian River from Cocoa, and the 
Cocoa vicinity, is a part of the fam- 
ous Indian River Citrus district. 








The National Merchant Marine 


“While the American Farm Bureau 
is opposed to any subsidy on princi- 
ple, we realize the necessity for de- 


“A million and a quarter American 
farmers, grouped in 2,000 organiza- 
tions, are strongly back of the legisla- 
tion to aid American shipping pend- 
ing in Congress,” says United States 
Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, presi- 
dent of the National Merchant Marine 
Association. “This is shown by the 
action of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation whose president, J. R. 
Howard, has written to President 
Harding announcing that the Federa- 
tion approves governmental aid until 
the American flag can be established 
on the high seas. 

“This endorsement of the shipping 
legislation is the most striking evi- 
dence of the realization by the Ameri- 
can farmer of the necessity of an ade- 
quate American merchant marine. 
When the World War broke out in 
1914, about.9 per cent of our foreign 
commerce was being carried in Amer- 
ican ships. When the German ships 
were interned and ships of other na- 
tions partly withdrawn, there result- 
ed a paralysis in our export commerce 


we shall never forget. A great part 
of our grain, cotton, meat products, 
lumber, copper and manufactured 
goods ready for export could not be 
moved. 


“Our producers lost billions of dol- 
lars and our national prosperity was 
imperilled. It was the farmer who 
suffered most from this paralysis of 
our export commerce. It was the 
farmer who was forced to pay the 
most extortionate freight rates by the 
reduced foreign shipping that re- 
mained in service. Rates on grain 
from’ Galveston to Liverpool were in- 
creased 174 per cent, on cotton 371 
per cent. Rates on other agricultur- 
al products were raised to a similar 
extent, so that at one time our farm- 
ers were compelled to pay more mon- 
ey for the carriage of their grain to 
Liverpool than they received for all 
the labor of producing it. 


“These facts have brought home to 
us all the need of American ships to 
handle American goods.” 


velopment of foreign trade. We ap- 
prove aid temporarily until our flag 
can be established on the high seas 
but no longer. Subsidies like tariffs 
should be flexible and not continue 
after industry becomes self support- 
ing. If the subsidy be supported on 
naval grounds it is essential that 
merchant ships be available and used 
for trading of naval reserve.” 

Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, says that the action 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is most important and adds: 

“The Administration and the Ship- 
ping Board fully agree with Mr. How- 
ard that aid should only exist until 
the Flag is established on the high 
seas.” 


No cropping system should exclude 
legumes. In Florida no legume is bet- 
ter than velvet beans, cowpeas, pea- 
nuts or beggarweeds. 
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Food Products in Foreign 
Countries 


The American consulate ot Goteborg 
reports to the Department of Com- 
merece that there is at present a large 
demand for American sirup, particu- 
jarly the light and medium-light qual- 
ities, in the Goteborg, Sweden, con- 
suilar district; During the past month 
(Febriiary) no less than six local deal- 
érs have expressed interest in reteiv- 
ing offers from American exporters. 
Imports of Sirup into Sweden through 
the customhouse at Goteborg in 1920 
amounted to 1,087,000 kilos (3,396,000 
pounds.) The 1921 figures have not 
yet been published. 

New Beet-Sugar Project in Chile 

Constil McDonough, Conceppion, re- 
ports that a company has been formed 
at Valdivia, Chile, to manufacture 
beet sugar. The firm has rented a 
farm of 625 acres, part of which is 
already planted in beets, and has also 
contracted with farmers to cultivate 
beets, estimating the total amount of 
roots available as 18,000 to 20,000 me- 
tric tons annually. The formation of 
this company, together with the exten- 
sive sugar-growing project at Tacna, 
shows the desire of Chile to make it- 
self industrially independent in cer- 
tain lines. The greater part of Chile’s 
sugar supply now comes from Peru in 
the raw state and is refined principally 
at Vina del Mar and at Penco. 

Sugar Exports From Recife for 1921 

Shipments of sugar from Recife, 
Brazil, to foreign countries rose from 
68,400 metric tons in 1920 to 106,700 
tons in 1921, a gain of 56 per cent. 
The exports to individual countries in 
1921 show great variation from those 
of 1920, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Consul 
Cameren, Pernambuco. The United 
States, which in 1920 bought 40,000 
metric tons of Pernambuco sugar, 
took only 200 tons last year. Argen- 
tina, however, increased its purchases 
from 200 tons to 14,200 tons.. Ur- 
uguay, took 19,200 tons, against 2,000 
tons in 1920. England’s share rose 
from 17,200 tons in 1920 to 50,900 tons 
in 1921, and that of Portugal from 
3,700 tons to 21,600 tons. 

Market Desired for Castor Oil. 

Consul John H. Grout, of Hull, En- 
gland, reports that a large oil firm of 
that city, whose name may be obtained 
from the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce, desires to 
get in touch with American importers 
of castor oil. 

American Corn Entering Spanish 

Market. 
A trial order of 1,000 tons of corn 


was recently placed in the United 
States by a firm of Bilboa, Spain, says 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce by Cohsul Wolcott, Bilboa. Pre- 
viously the corn imported into this 
scetion has been entirely from Argen- 
tina, but if this order gives satisfac- 
tion it will doubtless result in large 
imports of the American product. 
South African Fruit Industry. 
Much attention is given to fruit 
growing in South Africa, as the cli- 
mate is well suited to this industry 
and labor is plentiful, according to 
Consul General Winslow, Capetown. 
Apples, pears, plums, peaches and 
grapes are extensively and profitably 
grown on the highlands as far north 
as Rhodesia, tropical fruits are 
found along the east and west coasts. 
As an illsutration of how extensive- 
ly the industry is carried on, one fruit 
estate, located about 60 miles from 
Bloemfontein, covers an area of 1,400 
acres, with 200 acres planted to fruit, 
chiefly apples, of which there are 20,- 
000 bearing trees. The principal win- 
ter varieties of apples grown are 
Ohenimuri, Versveld, Commerce, Rome 
Beauty, Missouri Pippin, York Im- 
perial and White Pearmain; and the 
Delicious. Up-to-date spraying ma- 
chinery is used on this estate, much 
of the spray being manufactured in the 
Union. The now exports 
some fruit and expects to ship much 
larger quantities in the future. 


and 


company 


ANOTHER POLK PLANT TO BE 
CONSTRUCTED AT HAINES 
CITY, FLA. 

Miami Metropolis 
Ralph Polk left Miami on a_ trip 
which will include preparations to op- 
erate the grapefruit canning plant at 
Haines City which he has taken over 
in addition to the plant in Miami. The 
deal for the Haines City plant has 
been closed and it will be operated un- 
der the direction of Mr. Polk next 

season. 

Mr. Polk will continue the opera- 
tion of the Miami plant at the home 
of Charles I. Brooks, “the orange 
man,” opposite Bryan Park. 

This Miami plant was the first in 
the United States or anywhere, ex- 
cept perhaps some small plants in 
Porto Rico, to can grapefruit and put 
it on the market, and its first season 
is just ending. 

During this season, as stated by 
Mr. Brooks, who looks after obtain- 
ing and handling the fruit, the Miami 


plant handled over 20,000 crates of 
grapefruit which was not of market- 
able size, preferably the sizes which 
were too large for the market, and 
sent out ten carloads of the canned 
products under attractive labels which 
are worded, “Polk’s Heart of Grapé- 
fruit.” The cans each contain one 
pound and four ounces. On the labels 
are pictures of prepared grapefruit 
ready to serve, and directions for use, 
and the designation that the cans were 
packed by “The Polk Company, Mi- 
ami, Florida—Summer Office Indian- 
apolis, Ind., U. S. A.” 

“We could have used 50,000 crates 
of grapefruit this first season if we 
could have gotten the fruit,” said Mr. 
Brooks. “The only other canning of 
grapefruit has been in Porto Rico, in 
a small way. We have not been able 
to keep up with the demand for the 
canned fruit.” 

Mr. Brooks stated that the Haines 
City plant of Mr. Polk will give atten- 
tion also to other of the grapefruit 
by-products, such as candied peel for 
candy and cake and the grapefruit 
juice, which the Miami plant is al- 
ready producing and, marketing in 
bottles. 

Another important by-products of 
the grapefruit to receive considera- 
tion is saving the pectin values, the 
substance that makes jelly jell. This 
is the thin substance in grapefruit 
which is found between the sections 
of the fruit and between the pulp and 
the rind. Grapefruit pectin is color- 
less and odorless and tasteless. When 
a process is perfected for saving these 
values Mr. Polk intends to introduce 
it. 


LAST SPANISH VALENCIAS 


New York.—The last shipment of 
Spanish Valencias for the season is 
coming on the S. S. Capto. The ship- 
ment consists of 7,000 boxes of bloods 
packed California style. They are all 
coming to one firm—Brera Bros. The 
oranges are being shipped to Brera 
Bros. by Raymond Brera’s father-in- 
law, Sr. Enrico Gimeno, who is the 
livest factor in all Valencia, being a 
leader in practically every line of in- 
dustry and commerce. It is from his 
groves that thiis fruit come. 


According to Miss Sarah W. Part- 
ridge, state home demonstration 
agent, the St. Augustine meeting of 
Southeastern Home Economics Work- 
ers, April 13-15, will be a success. 
Members of the home demonstration 
extension staff and of the State Col- 
lege faculty are taking active parts 
in this gathering of women workers 
from fifteen southern states. 












FINE VALENCIA ORANGES 


New York=—A decided novelty in 
the fruit trade was the gathering of a 
small quantity of Valencia blood or- 
anges by Borea Bros. at atiction. 
Thesé oranges arrived in excellent 
condition, were of unusually fine qual- 
ity and sold at good prices, $4.60@4.70 
box. They were packed California 
style, the package being a close copy 
of the regular California box. The 
boxes had paper labels and the fruit 
arrived in surprisingly good condi- 
tion. Receivers say that the orangés 
were thin skinned, of fine texture and 
looked considerably like Indian River 
fruit. 

The shipment was part of a trial 
shipment made to Boera Bros. by Sen- 
or Giminez Hermanos, known as the 
Andrew Carnegie of Valencia. Mr. 
Hermanos controls practically every 
activity in Valencia, including trans- 
portation lines and water rights and 
is one of the most prominent men in 
that part of Spain. He owns an or- 
chard grove and has made the special 
cuitivation of the fruit one of his hob- 
bies. In past years he has been put- 
ting up oranges in fancy cartons, 
each orange being packed in silver 
paper, for the English market. It is 
this same class of fruit that he is 
sending here as an experiment. If 
they continue to do as well as ex- 
pected, the shipments will be heav- 
ier, 


BIG GROVE DEAL MADE AT 
ARCADIA 





(Tampa Times) 

Arcadia, April 29.—One of the larg- 
est grove deals in this city was made 
this week when the Nocatee Fruit 
company, owned by W. G. Welles, B. 
F. Welles and Andrew Shelfer, was 
sold to the Fosgate company, commis- 
sion dealers of Boston, Mass. 

The price was said to have been 
$800,000. Included in the sale was the 
packing house operated by the com- 
pany, and grove property approxi- 
mating 350 acres, nearly all of which 
is within a short distance of the pack- 
ing house, the longest haul necessary 
to get the fruit to the packing house 
being about two miles. 

The Fosgate company has been util- 
izing the Nocatee Fruit company’s 
plant this past season to pack and ship 
the various crops they had bought un- 
der contract. But next year they ex- 
pect to enlarge greatly their activities 
in this section. 


More cowpeas hay and less timothy 
will lower the fertilizer bill as well 
as the forage bill. 
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DOSCH DUSTS stick 


That’s why growers are dusting to control rust 





mites, thrips and red spider on citrus fruits 


Being twice as fine as flour 
particles, Dosch Dusts pene- 
trate out-of-the-way places 
on foliage and crop and then, 
with the aid of a special sticker 
material, they stick like glue. 
They destroy the diseases and 
insects that hurt your crops. 
Dosch Dusts are chemically 
correct. The various combina- 
tions madefor practically every 
kind of crop and enemy are the 
result of years of investigation, 
research and experience. We 
are specialists in the control of 
your profit-destroyers. 


You Can Dust Quickly and 
Easily. 

The need for crop-protection 
sometimes arises quickly. Of- 
ten there is but a limited time 
during which treatment should 
be given. Here again, dusting 
wins, for more acreage can be 
dusted in a given time with 
one-fifth the usual labor of 
other methods. 


Special Offer:DOSCH Garden 
Duster and one pound of DU: 







283 Minaa St. 


Dosch Chemical Co. 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 





There are no heavy rigs to get 
mired, no water to haul, no 
intricate machinery. Dosch 
Dusting Machinery is light, 
simple in construction, and de« 
signed to meet actual field coris 
ditions. Soggy ground is no 
handicap to dusting: 


Dusting Costs Less 

In spite of the advantages of dust- 
ing, it actually costs less than other 
methods. Ease of application, econ+ 
omy of labor and less expensive 
machinery bring the costs of fungi- 
cide and insecticide applications to 
their lowest possible point. 


See the nearest dealer who sells Dosch 
Dusts and Dusting Machinery, or 
write us for his name and address. 


Write for Bulletins 


Our Research Department has pre- 
pared a number of free bulletins 
which deal with the protection of 
crops. Write for them. Also write 
the details of any problem in the 
protection of crops that puzzles you. 
Get “Dusting and Spraying the Ap- 
ple” by George E. Sanders. 





ii? Pacific Coast Distributor K/ \/ 
F. A. Frazier 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Dosch Orchard Duster with 
Delco-Light Engine 


DOSCH 
DUSTS 
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SOME GROWERS INSTALL IRRIGA- 
TION SYSTEMS 


Bartow Record 


An innovation among citrus grow- 
ers, and one that will attract wide at- 
tention, is the installation by some of 
the large owners, of private irrigating 
systems for use during this season’s 
drought ,and in times of future emer- 
gency. While the installation of irri- 
gation systems among growers is not 
by any means a general thing, a nium- 
ber of the owners of large tracts are 
making experiments, and great trucks 
carrying piping from Tampa through 
to the Ridge section are seen fre- 
quently. 

Damage due to this season’s drought 
is hardly noticeable generally thus 
far, but if it continues for another ten 
days er two weeks, it will probably 
wause serious droppings of the new 
fruit, 

Some of the county’s packing hous- 
es are closing shortly, and a few have 
already closed for the season. Bar. 
tow closed last week, and Davenport 
and Haskell (for the Lakeland High- 
lands section) are closing this week. 
It is probable that several more will 
have finished by next week. 

The annual meetings of all the as- 
sociation were held last Thursday. 
the first Tuesday in May, and Bar- 
tow exchange members met at the 
local packing house. A sub-exchange 
meeting will be held on the _ third 
Tuesday in May, and a state meeting 
during the first week in June. Bar- 
tow’s pool price average was about 
the same as that announced from 
Homeland last week,—something more 
than $2 per box. Bartow and Home- 
land are the only houses operating a 
selling pool system. 

The Polk County Sub-Exchange, ac- 
cording to a statement gotten out by 
the manager, has affiliated with it, 
about 1800 growers in various asso- 
ciations, operating 23 packing houses. 
With proper cooperation among them, 
Manager Walker thinks, the number 
of members could be increased to 
about 4,000, and the amount of fruit 
handled by the Exchange, doubled. 

Orange prices just at present are 
not so high as they were a couple of 
weeks ago, and the same is true of 
grapefruit,—but they are still good. 
The slight lowering has been caused 
by the increase in supply on the mar- 
ket. The drought has made it nec- 
essary for many growers who ex- 
pected to hold their fruit until May, 
to ship early. 


A good teacher is worth more to a 


community than the finest school 


building. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
INVISIBLE PLANTS AID .FARMER 


Sounds odd to hear it said that cer- 
tain fungi are real friends of the 
farmer or the grower, doesn’t it? But 
now and then such is true. An exam- 
ple giving evidence of this is con- 
tained in a letter from the State Plant 
Board to its various inspectors thru- 
out Florida. That letter reads: 

“The Entomological Department de- 
sires specimens of fungi found infect- 
ing scales or whiteflies on native 
trees. It is suggested that hollies, 
bays, magnolias and kindred trees may 
make good collecting whenever pleas- 
ure or business brings you where 
such trees are growing. Hammocks 
may prove good collecting ground. 
Send an abundance of material al- 
ways and mail directly to the Ento- 
mological Department, State Plant 
Board, Gainesville, being sure to give 
your name, locality where collected, 
and names of plant found on when- 
ever possible. This department has 
already located five different insect- 
destroying ftingi, two of which are 
apparently new, in a hammock in Cen- 
tral Florida.” 

The Plant Board takes these fungi 
(those known to destroy insect ene- 
mies of the farmer) and cares for 
them in such a way that they repro- 
duce by millions and billions. Then, 
when a farm or grove is attacked by 
certain enemies, its owner may write 
to the Plant Board, request a culture 
of the friendly fungus, apply it to his 
crops, and thus have those crops 
saved. 

Anyone may send in specimens of 
friendly fungi and probably do a kind 
deed to his state, his community and 
himself. 


OLD INSPECTOR OF PLANT BOARD 
COMES BACK 


The State Plant Board of Florida 
has secured the services of Sam P. 
Harn as an inspector. He began work 
May 1. 

Mr. Harn, in addition to being born 
in Florida, was educated here. He 
holds the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ece in agriculture from the University 
of Florida. He specialized in horti- 
culture and zoology. 

After his graduation in 1915 Mr. 
Harn was employed by the State Plant 
Board which at that time was waging 
its famous fight against citrus cank- 
er. He served as a nursery inspector 
until December 14, 1917, when he re- 
signed to enter the navy in the World 
War. He, therefore, is going back to 
his old work and will not have to 
learn it all over again. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one Insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance with order. we Saver enneES 

cepted for less than 50 cents. 
or OTHE CITRUS INDUSTRY, 

411 Curry Blde.. Tampa. Florida 
<nssatinsnmanniigasstnntmiatapeaniaintpensitgtaananimaenmadiaanmnn 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE—A large, aity nicely fur- 
nished cottage at Haven Beach, be- 
tween Yatch Basin and the ‘julf; price 
$4000.00, terms, half cash and balance 
two years. H. W. Hesterly, P. O, Box 
No. 54, Tampa, Fla. 


PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fla., 
Price $500.00 per acre. Simpson Or- 
chard Co., Vincennes, Ind, 





WANT to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 180th Street, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. Dec. 3t 


NURSERY STOCK 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany. Lumberton, Miss. 

Citrus Trifoliata Seedlings: 10-12 
inches $10.00 per thousand; 12-18 inches 
$15.00 per thousand; 18-24 inches 
$20.00 per thousand. Griffing Nur- 
series, Port Arthur, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BROTHER:-—Pleasant Florida root eas- 
ily, inexpensively overcomes any _ to- 
bacco habit. Fine for stomach. Send 
address. R. B. Stokes, Mohawk, 7 
ida. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
ear lots. Link & Bagley, Box 2461, 
Tampa, Florida. Jan. 6t 


MAKE EVERY DOLLAR COUNT! Buy 
your furniture here—pick from our 
complete stocks—be etter satisfied. 
All goods marked in plain figures. We 
pay your transportation to and from 
Tampa and deliver your purchases free. 
HODGE & SHERMAN, Tampa, Fila. 


sprayer 100 gal. 
Chas. Scott, 


FOR SALE—‘Friend” 
capacity, new condlition. 
R. F. D. 2, Bartow, Fla. 


—that will make your 
Book home more beautiful, 
Free more valuable: preeees 
by experts; worth thousands of dol- 
lars to those owning or planning 
Florida homes. Shows what t> plant 
and when to plantit. Adds to money 
value of your home, It’s our TROP- 
ICAL PLANTING BOOK and it’s 
FREE. Write torit today. 


REASONER BROTHERS 


Royal Palm Nurseries 
Box 150, Oneco, Florida 





